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| The Famous Bottled Beers? 
of the Great a 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


___ The Original Budweiser, 






Anheuser-Busch Export Pale, 
Exquisite “American Pilsener,” 
Black and Tan, 

The Faust, 

Anheuser Standard, 

Pale Lager, 

are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First Class 
Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 
families. Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. 


Nall-Nutiine — the strengthening Food- 


Drink, for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass’n. 
ere aad 








Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 


+ 
Sole Agents for St. Louis and Suburbs. t 
{ BELL, MAIN 396.24 
| KINLOCH, B 50. 


4 Before Ordering Next Season’s HARD COAL Requirements, 
INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 

A Genuine Lehigh Anthracit 
: CROSS 
The kind your relatives and friends use Down East. ( 
Ten Per Cent. Better Than Any Other Hard Coal. 
) 
t PRICES NO HIGHER. + 
ft No Clinker, 
+ Great Durability, i 
Small Percentage of Ash, + 
Remarkable for Its Purity. 
| ( 


Offices : 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. Telephones 
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The new Red River Division is now open—through 
train service between St. Louis—Kansas City and Northern 
Texas via Denison—Sherman. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
(3 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 


tt t st 
ADAMS AND BERNHARDT. 








Duc de Reichstadt, and its impressionistic analysis of 

the personality of Sara Bernhardt, will be printed 
together under the caption, “THE Two EAGLETs,” in the 
issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS for May. They are 
reprinted by request of many readers of this paper who 
liked them at the time of their appearance. The articles 
are of especial value to lovers of the theater and of interest 
to those who are concerned with the subtleties of “the eter- 
nal feminine.” 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News Com- 
pany, at 5 cents per copy. 
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THE CHARTER AMENDMENTS. 








THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE CONTRACTORS’ COMBINE. 





HE situation as to the Charter Amendments seem to be 
this: The city’s revenues are inadequate for its 
current expenditures, so that any public improve- 

ments payable out of the general revenues are out of the 
question. No relief can be had from bond issues, because 
the city has outstanding the full amount allowed by the 
State Constitution. 

The amendments to the Constitution, submitted by 
the last General Assembly at the instance of the Public 
Welfare Commission, authorizing increases in the city’s 
tax rate and in bond issues, cannot be voted upon until the 
general election in November, 1902,—too late to be of ser- 
vice in preparation for the World’s Fair. 

The Public Welfare Commission also submitted Charter 
Amendments which are designed to give all relief possible 
under the restrictions of the Constitution. It appears that 
when the Charter was adopted in 1877 the city authorities 
were not given all the taxing power authorized by the Con- 
stitution. Thus it cannot levy a special tax, when author- 
ized by a vote of the people, for the erection of public 
buildings. This would be a great relief in the present 
emergency. 

Under the City Charter, now, there is no possible way 
of providing adequate sewage for our Western district, as 
what are now main sewers must be reconstructed, and, under 
the existing Charter, this can only be paid for out of the 
general revenues, and there are no general revenues avail- 
able. The only remedy, of course, is by levying special 
assessments upon the property drained. One of the 
amendments meets this difficulty. 

There 


is no provision under the Charter for paying special tax 


The situation as to street improvements is this: 


bills by instalments, such as is allowed in all the other 
cities of the State, and the improvement in each street is 
paid for in the same manner; that is, by a special tax levied 
according to the frontage. Under this system special taxes 
are a very heavy burden, as St. -Louis is pre-eminently a 
city of modest homes. The amendments propose to re- 
lieve the burden upon the taxpayers by making the special 
tax bills payable in instalments. This is the system pre- 
vailing in all the other cities in the State and will be a very 
great relief to house owners of modest means. 

It is also proposed to relieve the hardships incident to the 
frontage rule by making three-fourths of the cost of a street 
improvement payable on the area system; that is, according 
to the area of the district, which includes half of the adjoin- 
ing block. This would be a great relief to the owners of 
property in the cross streets who are usually the poorer class 
of property owners, and it is equitable that the cost of street 
improvements should be thus distributed among the parties 
who are directly benefited by them. 

Ther: was practically n opposition to these amendments 
prior to the recent opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirming the legality of the city’s present 
method of levying special taxes, both upon the area rule 
for sewers and upon the frontage rule for stree's. The 
con ractors say that they do not want any change made and 
are satisfied with things as they are. 

City Counselor Schnurmacher has advised that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court clears the way for the city to 
adopt the plan that it deems best, whether on the area rule 
or the frontage rule, or on both combined, and that there is 
no possible legal objection to any of these amendments. 
It would seem that the city officials should take Ais 
interested 


opinion and not the opinion of the 


contractors, as to the legal side of the question, and the in- 





terests of the people certainly should be considered /irst in 
determining what is the best plan of levying special taxes. 
The contractors ought to see that their interests are the 
same as those of the rest of the community. 

What we want now is a public spirit that will put a stop 
to this clamor against public improvements when they are 
proposed. 

The issue is the people against the contractors—public 
Are the city officials with the 
people or with the contractors? 


against private interest. 
If they are with the con- 
tractors they will continue to “monkey” with the proposed 
amendments: if they are with the people they will submit 
the amendments. There is no time to lose. 

Let us have the amendments, and let us vote down the 


Contractors’ Combine. 
a 
REFLECTIONS. 


Damnation 

HE Presbyterians are not going to change their 
- doctrine as to damnation. Perhaps it’s just 
as well. We may need a little, just a little, of the 
Presbyterian idea to prevent the world becoming soggily 
satisfied in a complacent acceptance of a state of affairs 
aptly. summarized by the late Dr. McPheeters’ definition of 
the difference between the Universalists and the Unitari- 
ans. The Universalists, Dr. McPheeters’ said, believed 
that God was too good to damn any man, while the Uni- 
tarians believed that any man was too good for God to 
damn. The Presbyterians seem to be a good deal better 
than the things they believe, and, really, it’s none of your 
business or mine what anybody believes, so long as the 
person acts all right. One’s neighbors are all pretty nice 
folks, though they belong to forty sects—and even 
Pommery Sec. The great trouble with all this damnation 
business is that we don’t leave it to Him whose business it 
is—c’est son metier, as Heine said. We get to dealing it 
out according to our thinking of what we’d do if we were 
God. So far as any mortal is aware, God has not yet 
been shown conclusively to have damned anybody. A 
lot of men have said that God has damned some other men 
whom the first set of men didn’t like, but then the friends 
of the second set of men say that God damned the first 
set for a similar reason. According to men of one view 
or another, in the long run everybody would be damned. 
Hell would be bursting with occupants, and you could fire a 
Gatling gun for a week down the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem without even winging a Saint. 
I'll bet that God never will 


many people as some of His creatures wish—and not 


four dollars damn as 
all the wishers are Presbyterians either. There may be 
a God and there may not,—let the Fools dispute that as 
they will—but it is pretty safe to assert that, taking a 
Supreme Being for granted, He must be unutterably 
wearied of being told His business by a whole lot of creat- 
ures whose main prayer is to give their fellow creatures 
everlastingly the worst of it. There’s only one kind of 
people that ought to be damned good and deep, and that’s 
the kind that makes a business of parceling out damnation 
to others. The beauty of the doctrine of our friends, the 
Presbyterians, is, that they leave the matter to God—en- 
tirely. They don’t even claim that they have any inside 
track on pardon. They just get a spiritual hustle on them- 
selves, and if they don’t win, why it’s not their fault. They 
leave the responsibility where it belongs, seeing that the 
issue was fixed and determined before they entered the 
game. So Presbyterianism isn’t such an uncheerful doc- 
trine after all. In fact, it has some advantages. We 
always think of the fellow who hustles and immortally loses 


out, despite his efforts. We don’tthink of the fellow who 
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never turns a hair in spiritual struggle, and gets a harp and 
1 halo anyhow, because he was so predestinate. Why, it 
makes the whole business as cheerfully lively as carrying a 
little Northern Pacific in a flurry, and guessing as to the in- 


tent of Morgan or Harriman. And when the Presbyterians 
determine they won’t change their doctrine, it’s folly for 
those who don’t believe the doctrine to throw theological 
fitsoverit. If you don’t believe a doctrine it doesn’t do you 
any harm, and it doesn’t do you any good. 
_ you believe, you’ve got to die to find out if you were right 


No matter what 
or wrong. And our living friends, the Presbyterians, know 
as little about it as the Unitarians or the Universalists or the 
Roman Catholics. They’re all taking some other person’s 
word for it, who knows as little as they. So let us let 
people believe what they believe, and, for ourselves, let us 
not fallintothe habit of believing ill of the belief of other 
people, and when a man comes around talking damnation 
or anti-damnation, let us feel that it isn’t really so impor- 
tant to us to know what God is, or is not, going to do to 
somebody, as it is to know what we can do for somebody in 
a way of cheerful neighborliness. God may be trusted to 
attend to His business, and we cannot do better than attend 
to our own, which, whatever it may be, is not the damna- 


tion business. 


et 
Fakery In Oil 

SOME of the MIRROR’S readers in Texas have taken ex- 
ception to an article in an issue three weeks ago, headed, 
“Fakery In Oil,” in which an attack was made upon the 
swarm of sudden oil companies offering stock in problem- 
atical enterprises to the small investor. This paper did 
It did not deny 
that there were opportunities for men of means at Beau- 
mont. It did not attack the owners of actually existing 
wells. It only warned the public against the “bait” of the 


not say that there was no oil at Beaumont. 


advertisements in the papers offering stock to people of 
moderate means. The MIRROR sees no reason to retract 
that warning now. Indeed the MIRROR believes that the 
oil boom, so far as it relates to the small investor, lured by 
the hyperbolic advertising, is a burst bubble, and that some 
of the people who “bit” are now looking for some way to 
get their money back. The Chicago 7ribune, of May 15th, 
had an editorial upon this subject, saying that such a col- 
lapse was to have been expected. “The Texas oil craze,” 
says the 7ribune, “has followed precisely the course of other 
crazes in which sham companies appeal to the eagerness of 
small investors; such as clerks, widows, seamstresses, do- 
mestics, and children even, to increase their small hoards 
which they have earned by long, hard labor, and which 
they lose without any labor. Of course there is oil in Texas 
and in California, and parties having capital enough to 
develop the oil fields will, in the end, make money, but the 
curse of every movement of this kind is the bogus com- 
panies which spring up like mushrooms and prey upon the 
gullible. Since January last nearly 300 oil companies have 
been organized in Texas. Their advertisements fill many 
columns of the newspapers. They have handsome offices, 
furnished with maps of the oil fields, handsome certificates 
of stock, and plenty of promoters and brokers to sound the 
praises of the investment and whisper alluring tips to the 
‘lambs.’ Nine-tenths of these companies have been or- 
ganized on a chance, and the chances are that one com- 
pany in ten may “strike oil.” But in that one case there is 
no telling how long the ‘gusher’ may ‘gush,’ or even if it 
‘gushes’ steadily that it can pay interest on the watered 
stock. The investment is purely speculative. The chance 
that it will be profitable is less than one inten. The pro- 
moters will all make money, oil or no oil, but in the mean- 
time what becomes of the ‘ninety and nine’ little investors? 
The answer can be found in the experience of the small in- 
vestors in Klondike and Cape Nome stocks, which were 
just as beautifully engraved and guaranteed just as wonder- 
ful returns as the chromos of these oil companies.” The 
Tribune is not a “knocker” newspaper. It states the case 
just as the case was stated in this paper. It is a paper that 
cannot be suspected of malevolence through inability to get 


the advertisements itcondemns. The “oil fakers,” so called, 





The Mirror 


are fakers because they have no oil. They are engaged in 
an attempt to do the portion of the public that can least 
afford to be done. The MIRROR, therefore, again warns 
the public against the flaring oil company ads that fill the 


mercenary dailies 
Ft 
Helen Gould 

Ir is good news, that which tells us that Miss Helen 
Gould is not so seriously ill as was at first reported. She is 
one of the few conspicuous women in the public prints 
whose conspicuity is not, to a certain extent, offensive to 
good taste and good sense, although it is not the fault of the 
public prints that this is the case. There is a hint abroad 
that Miss Gould may be married within a year, and if the 
hint materialize into fact, the soldier boys and all their 
friends will wish her joy with a heartiness that knows no 


bounds. 
J 


Smoke 

MORE power to the Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
in its crusade against the smoke nuisance. For many years 
that sterling and stately citizen, Mr. L. D. Kingsland, has 
kept alive the campaign against the pall that blights this 
town, and he has done this, with his associates, in spite of 
popular apathy, official neglect, astonishing decisions of the 
courts, and other obstacles. Now, however, the whole 
town has awakened to the need of the reform with which 
Mr. Kingsland identified himself ten years ago, and the 
MIRROR is glad that the fight is to be taken up at the meet- 
ing uf the Business Men’s League at the Southern Hotel 
this evening. There is little chance that any argument can 
be advanced that has not been advanced by Mr. Kingsland 
in the past, but now is the time when his work must bear 
fruit. The Business Men’s League can carry its point if it 
decide to declare against the smoke nuisance. It has the 
financial, moral, social, political strength, to do away with 
the nuisance and danger, for smoke is as unhealthy as it is 
unsightly. It ruins not only the clothing and the furniture 
of dwellers here, but it affects their throats and lungs. It 
makes the city grimy and gloomy, and it oppresses heavily 
the spirits of the people. It makes the city seem dismal and 
dead. And the worst of it all is, that the smoke could be 
abolished if the people would take up the question. There 
are effective devices for reducing and consuming smoke. 
There are such devices in use in other cities. The people 
who will not use such devices should be made to do so, even 
if it became necessary to put a penalty on the use of the 
soft coal that makes the objectionable smoke. We can’t 
have a beautiful city as long as we have a dirty city. We 
will have a dirty city as long as there is a constant rain of 
soot upon the community. The abolition of smoke and soot 
is a matter of vital importance. It would make the city 
more attractive to strangers. It would take away much of 
the depression that afflicts people here. It would make 
work more pleasant to be able to do it in brightness. All 
these arguments have been elaborated and insisted upon by 
Mr. Kingsland at the head of the Smoke Abatement Move- 
ment, but he was ahead of the times, and it has taken the 
imminence of a World’s Fair to arouse the sluggards to the 
things he urged as necessary many years ago. The Busi- 
ness Men’s League can pledge its own members to reduce 
the smoke their own chimneys vomit forth, and that would 
be a long step forward. The manufacturers and merchants 
should lead off in showing a willingness to spend a little 
money to reduce the smoke output from their own concerns. 
They would more than get the money back in the business 
results that would flow from a brightening of the town. 
They would have better work from better spirited em- 
ployes. They would save the damage smoke does to goods 
in stock. They would not have the frequent humiliation of 
being told by their customers from outside that the custom- 
ers always get away from St. Louis as quickly as possible 
to escape from the oppressive atmosphere of smoke. All 
the Business Men’s League need do is to stand by the 
declarations of Mr. Kingsland on this subject in the past, 
and try to put the abatement of the smoke into operation at 
their own establishments, and the rest of the city would 





Mr. Kingsland has served the cit, 


follow suit—not soot. 
well as Police Commissioner and Election Commissione; 
but the value of his crusade against smoke is only now 
beginning to be appreciated by his hitherto lethargic fellow 
citizens. The Business Men’s League cannot do better 
than accept his anti-smoke platform, put him in the lead, 
back him up with their full strength, let him put his 
ideas into execution, and we shall have a practically smoke- 
less city in one year, even if we have to have passed an 
ordinance putting a tax upon the man who burns. soft 
coal and smothers us in its blanket of smoke. . 


eS 
Water 


As bad as our smoke is our water. To many it is even 
worse. We must have clear, pure water in St. Louis. 
Scientists may say it’s healthy water as it is. That doesn’t 
matter. It doesn’t look nice and that is enough to make it 
unhealthy to most people. The Chicago drainage canal 
taints the water, says one man. Another says it doesn’t, 
Well, the drainage canal does flow into the source of our 
water supply. The drainage canal is an open sewer. Now 
suppose anyone were given a class of water that had been 
filtered from a bucketful of sewage; would he enjoy drink 
ing it? Hardly. And it there were placed beside the glass 
of water distilled from sewage another glass of water that 
was taken from a clear, pure spring, who would chance the 
sewage product? No one; not even though the clear water 
cost a little more. The Board of Public Improvements tells us 
that filtered sewage is better than spring water that doesn’t 
have to be filtered. No one but an idiot will believe any 
such thing. It is simple common sense that Meramec 
spring water is better than water that is filtered from the 
Mississippi river plus Chicago sewage. The only question is 
whether the Meramec water is both pure in quality and 
sufficient in supply. Eminent engineers say it is and present 
figures to prove it. They say, moreover, that this clear and 
untainted water can be supplied in sufficient quantity at a 
less cost than the Missouri-Mississippi mud and Chicago 
sewage can be supplied filtered. These eminent engineers 
offer to prove their contention to our Board of Public Im- 
provements, and that body treats the proposal with cynical 
contempt. The MIRROR believes that every sane person in 
St. Louis would rather drink pure, natural water than an 
impure water that has been chemically treated to remove 
the impurities. Every one prefers water that has never 
been mixed with sewage to water that has been so mixed. 
If the Meramec water is pure and there is enough of it 
then that water should be piped to the city and into the 
homes of the people. The water question is of utmost im- 
portance to the city. The water at present served us is al- 
most nauseating. It certainly is not sweet to look upon. 
And always there is the suggestion of that mephitic 
Chicago river sewage. The Board of Public Improvements 
must see that the issue is pure water. We want the best, 
not something that is a doctored worst. We prefer un- 
filtered to filtered water. The Board of Public Improve- 
ments is “stuck” on filtration,and filtration is not demonstra- 
bly feasible. Let the Board of Public Improvements give 
the Meramec population a hearing, and let the hearing be 
public and the people will judge the matter. Up to date 
the Board of Public Improvements has only been concerned 
to choke off advocacy of the Meramec scheme in favor of 
filtration. St. Louis doesn’t want water filtered with alum 
if it can get water that needs no filtration at all. 


Ft 
The Strike Folly 


THE air is full of the rumors of a big strike. It is 
sincerely hoped that the strike will not come off. The 
history of all strikes shows the strike to be a mistake. It 
as much as it injures 
time __ lost 


Even in the 


never injures the employer 
the employe. The money value of 
on strike is never regained by the strikers. 
infrequent strike that wins, the men who conduct the strike 
eventually lose their places. The strike of the working- 
man is not only a bad thing for himself, but a bad 


merchant everywhere. ‘The 


thing for the small 
greater the dimensions of a strike, the wider the dis- 











to the working people, for the shutting down of 


bus »ess in any one line means the loss of work for thous- 
and: of men in the related industries, and all industries are 
related in these days. The precipitation of a strike in the 
present condition of the country at large is a deliberate 
throwing away of the opportunity to work when work is 
lentiful, and while there are many jobs for men in pros- 
perous times, it is a fact that the jobs are mostly for the 
men who are working. It is much easier to find a place 
while holding a job than it is to get one when out of a job. 
Therefore it is a vast piece of folly for a great number of 
men to put themselves deliberately out of a job. The 
strike is pocket. It is money 
out of everybody’s pocket, and out of the poor 
man’s pocket in more onerous proportion, than the employ- 
er’s or the merchants. The argument in favor of a strike 
is theoretically sound, if the men who wish to strike have 
a grievance, but the effect of a strike in practice is almost 
invariably against the interests of the men who start it and 
carry it on. It is hard, indeed, to say that this is so, but the 
Very seldom does a 


money in nobody’s 


history of labor disturbances prove it. 
strike win when once it is started. Often demands made 
under threat of a strike are granted, but once the big strike 
is on, the end is always the same—the men who go out stay out, 
or if they return to work, stay but a short time. How 
many of the men who went on strike in the big St. Louis 
struggle of a year ago are now in their old places. The 
wrecks of the great Burlington-strike are still drifting about 
the country. Some of the men who went out in the big 
Southwest strike have not yet regained positions as good as 
they left to follow Martin Irons. It seems to be true that 
the strikers never win in the long run, not even when they 
are of such an order of intelligence as the telegraphers or 
the printers. The printers have recently lost a strike 
against the New York Sun, and the printers have the 
strongest union in the United States. Without in the least 
denying that oftentimes employes have grievances, without 
any belief in the philanthropic interest of employers, with- 
out any admission that the general trend and purpose of 
frades Unionism is not mainly beneficial, without going so 
far as to say that a strike is never justifiable, it must still 
be asserted as the MIRROR’S opinion that a strike is a thing 
which should not be sought, but should be avoided by all 
possible means. And the MIRROR further believes that 
there would not be one strike where now there are a dozen 
if the vote on the question were secret rather than viva wee. 
Workingmen are opposed to strikes as a rule. They know 
what they mean, especially if they ever went through one. 
[hey know that the leaders of strikes, somehow, are not 
always the best workmen. The workingmen to-day, among 
whom runs the rumor of a big strike to take in the whole 
country, know that nothing worse for themselves could 
happen than that they should quit work and pay right now. 
They know that the result of a general strike will be ruin 
for the many and the best men will suffer most and longest 
as the result of the disturbance. There may be unavoid- 
able strikes, though one doubts it. There should not be 
any unavoidable strikes. The State should see to that. It 
should provide courts to settle labor disputes and make the 
settlement as binding as it is in -a land or other property 
dispute. A strike is private war and the State cannot 
afford to permit private war among its people. A strike of 
iny proportions is a public nuisance and a public injury. 
It benefits no one—not even the newspapers that foment 
it. There is, of course, no way to prevent men from 
quitting work, but there should be a way to prevent the 
intimidation of people who want to work and there should 
be devised some means of enforcing decrees of arbitration 
courts against associations of men who appeal to arbitration 
and then will not abidethe decision of the arbiters. 
st 


Literature Looking Up 
CARTER HARRISON, Mayor of Chicago, may be a Presi- 
dential possibility. If nominated he will poll the full poet 
vote, tor he has recently appointed that true poet, Ernest 
McGaffey, toa position that pays $4000 per year. The 
Chicago /nter Ocean says that the appointment is not satis- 
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factory to the practical Democratic politicians, but that must 
be a mistake, for Mr. McGaffey has long been one of the 
Mr. McGaffey’s 
politics is not as satisfactory to some of us as his poetry, but 


most irreconcilable Democrats on earth. 


it is gratifying, none the less,that the Mayor of Chicago has 
the fine feeling that prompts the recognition of such a man 
as Ernest McGaffey. No other act of Carter Harrison’s 
career better becomes him than this. There can be no 
doubt that politics, and especially Chicago politics, would be 
improved by having some more poetry and poets in it, that 
is, poets of the McGaffey order, and not singers of the 
type of Bath-House John Coghlan, author of “Dear Mid- 


night of Love.” 
et 


Decency and Indecency 
THE East is still discussing the question whether women 
should ride astride. There is no reason why they shouldn’t 
do soif they wish. Most women who ride the bicycle 
nowadays ride a diamond frame affair, and if they may do 
that without scandal they may certainly straddle a horse. 
The one cannot be more indecent or more dangerous than 
the other. The whole matter seems to me to be simply a 
form of that salacity of mind which searches for the sug- 
gestiv and impure in things not essentially of an impure 
character. The people who affect to be shocked by women 
riding astride are thinking of things that healthy people do 
not think of when they see women riding in that fashion. 
To put the matter quite bluntly, there are certain persons 
who might think that it would be unwise for women to 
appear in public at all, since there are some men who never 
can see a woman without thinking indecency. These 
nasty-nice people are becoming a great burden. They 
ought to be watched. Any alienist will testify that the 
person who is always seeing things that strike him as inde- 
cently suggestive, as a rule never sees anything else, because 
he never looks for anything else. There is a great deal of 
impurity in the average purity crusader’s mind. 
ad 
Gates 
THAT was a false rumor that John W. Gates was black- 
balled by the New York yacht club. 
ever happened to Mr. Gates than to be a little high-balled 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, unless it was when Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan recently gave the Gates a jar. 
st 


Nothing worse has 


Rockefeller 


MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER is not a man who when he 
opens his mouth invariably puts his foot in it. But he did so 
in a recent address to a class of Sunday-school scholars, 
when he said that the form of giving which most delighted 
him was in giving wages to workingmen. “Giving” was a 
bad word in that connection. Mr. Rockefeller does not 
bestow charity when he offers work. The money he pays 
out is paid for service performed, for value received. This 
idea that the employer makes a gift when he pays a mana 
salary or a wage is absurd. The workingman exchanges 
his commodity for the commodity of his employer, and 
that’s all there is to the relationship. Mr. Rockefeller 
no more “gives” anything when he pays an employe than 
he does when he pays for a horse or for a meal at a 
restaurant. Mr. Rockefeller appears to be getting into a 
frame of mind in which he thinks himself rather too much 
of a deputy Providence. 


se 
Fair Play 


AN English lordling has won a libel suit against a New 
York paper. He did it by simply demonstrating on the 
witness stand that he was a young man of humor and wit 
and common sense. He was not afraid to admit that he 
was in hard luck, or that he wasn’t the best actor in the 
world, but his conduct showed him to be the intellectual and 
moral superior of all the people who tried to browbeat, 
humiliate and torture him in court. Eventhough a man be 
a lordling in this country, if he have the qualities of a man 
his title is nothing against him. The verdict for Lord 
Yarmouth against a scurrilous New York sheet is an 
evidence of sanity and fair play. There is no more reason 
why a person should be abused for belonging to the nobility 
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than that he should be foolishly adulated therefor. The 
populace seem to be divided on this question of the nobility 
into two classes, one foolishly sycophantic, the other brutally 
unjust and ungenerous to the individual witha title. Lord 
Yarmouth has won a victory over the second class just men- 
tioned, and the country at large approves of it. Unfor- 
tunately nothing can protect a nobleman against the annoy- 
ances of the title-worshipers. Still, it is something to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon that a jury of ordinary citizens 
should give a Lord the best of a trial when he was fairly 
entitled to it, even though the whole press of the greatest 
city in the world conspired to make him appear contempti- 
ble, and lawyers went beyond all bounds of privilege in ex- 
amination to falsify his attitude and besmirch his character. 
There’s nothing better than fair play, and the verdict for 
Lord Yarmouth shows that the people are not yet wholly re- 
duced to a state of mentality which permits them to be 
dictated to by newspapers or befooled by blustering, ruffianly 


attorneys. 
zt 
A Costly Bible 


SOME one paid $6,000 for an old Bible in London the 
other day. Can it be possible that the recent scare has so 
affected Mr. Pierpoint Morgan? One cannot imagine any- 
one else who would be unable to obtain consolation from a 
book costing less thanthe sum named. There must be a 
great deal of consolation in a $6,000 Bible that only a 
juggler with millions could appreciate. Mr. Morgan, we 
have been informed, is a deeply religious man, a member of 
the Episcopal Communion, and so influential a member, that, 
during the flurry in Wall street, an Episcopal Conference 
in Philadelphia had to adjourn its meeting in order that 
the members might follow the details of the struggle be- 
tween him and his rivals for control of Northern Pacific. 


ze 
Protection 


THE protected industries are aroused by the attitude of 
He thinks the 
way to get at the big trusts is to reduce or abolish the pro- 
tective tariff. The friends of the trusts say that the 


Congressman Babcock towards the trusts. 


protective tariff benefits the workingman, even though it 
permits the trusts to sell goods cheaper to the European 
workingman than to the American workingman. If the 
American workingman be a little better paid than his 
European brother, but has to pay more for articles of 
necessity and luxury than his European brother, it is hard to 
see how he is, upon the whole, better off. And it remains to 
be shown that the greater part of the benefit of the protec- 
tive tariff goes to the workingman. The workingman 
employed by the protected industries is not more content 
than the workingman not so employed. The protected 
businesses are not the most liberal in their pay. Of course 
one industry of that sort may pay one of its employes, like 
Mr. Schwab, a million a year, more or less, but then the claim 
that Mr. Schwab is a workingman in the accepted sense of 
the word is an insult to popular intelligence. The working- 
man’s benefit under protection is, one suspects, a purely 
imaginary thing. He is madeto buy in the dearest market, 
and while his pay may be greater than that of the European 
it is not so much greater upon the whole than the cost of his 
living is greater than that of the European worker. The 
contention of the protected industries that they wish the tariff 
maintained in the interest of the workingman reminds one 
of the Irishman whose employer made that argument to 
him. “So yer in favor of the tariff because it raises 
wages, are ye?” hesaid. “Well, be jabers, that settles it, for 
if the tariff would raise wages ye’d be agin it tooth and 
nail.” The cry that the present prosperity is due to the 
tariff is as silly as the other argument just set forth in 
behalf of the policy. The country is prosperous in spite of 
the tariff. Prosperity has come as the result of hundreds 
of things of which the tariff is not one. The point that 
Great Britain is to resort to a tariff is not of exceeding great 
value. Great Britain does not aim to levy a tariff for the 
benefit of great industries. Great Britain is fixing a tariff 
for revenue. There is a decided difference between a 
tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection. Unfortun- 
ately there is not much likelihood that there will be any 
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great force toa Republican movement against the tariff 
just now. The protected interests never were more 
securely in control of the organization. More unfortun- 
ately, the Democratic party has drifted so far away from 
the tariff-reform movement and after fool issues of aa 
ephemeral character that there seems no chance in the near 
future of concentrating the party’s strength on the old issue 
upon which it won its only great victories. The Demo- 
cracy’s reputation for sanity has been impaired by the last 
Its proposals were dangerous and those 
proposals were made vital to Democracy. The tariff issue 
was shelved as, by implication, unimportant. It is going 
to be hard for the Democracy to get back to the issue. 
Uncle Fuller. 


two campaigns. 


ee 
WILDEST OF WILD IRISHMEN. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND HIS EGREGIOUS EGO. 





taining than Bernard Shaw. In none is the Celt’s 

inherent kinship tothe mountebank more evident; 
not one has better used the cap and bells to impart logic in 
guise of paradox. Many of his qualities he shares with 
Oscar Wilde, some with George Moore. A striking band 
of buccaneers; each, for better or for worse, leaving his 
impress on the generation that has seen the Nineteenth pass 
into the Twentieth century. I approach the fascinating 
subject of G. B. S. with some hesitation; I realize the 
slenderness of my own poor pretensions to egoism; I realize 
also that, sinking myself utterly, and minded merely to do 
justice to the really fine achievements of Mr. Shaw, noth- 
ing under an entire volume would serve. Besides, G. B.S. 
has done it all so much better himself; there is no fine 
mouthful of an adjective that he has not spent on himself; 
he has forestalled all that any mere onlooker at his perform- 
ances can have intended to say. My only excuse is the 
notion that, after all, there may be those, reading me, who 
happen not to have read G. B. S. Egoistically I pray my 
exposition of Mr. Shaw’s virtues may redound to the exten- 
sion of my own audience; altruistically I confess that Mr. 
Shaw is honestly far too fine a figure in contemporary letters 
for me to miss a chance to applaud more fitly than has yet 
happened. 

Above all else Mr. Shaw is the prophet of the preface. 
Since the time of Dryden there have been no such pre- 
faces as these of G. B.S. For the sake of the prefaces I 
would aimost waive the plays, the novels and the criticisms 
that Mr. Shaw has given us these many years past. But, 
of course, that were impossible. The prefaces could scarce 
exist without che other matter; yet, in any final adjustment, 
they appear the crown of the monument this writer has 
reared for himself. They top it all; they add arabesque 
and gargoyle. They are at once philippics, essays upon 
the modern theatre, upon art and taste, andthe most de- 
lightful form of autobiography. You may find as much as 
is essential of the life and intellectual evolution—not to say 
convolutions—of Mr. Shaw, in his various Prefaces. He 
has robbed both his friends and his enemies of a task they 
would have gloried in: the writing of his biography. He 
has made the occupation of rolling logs for him an impossi- 
bility; he has done it too well himself. 

Even if I assume that the obvious facts about Mr. Shaw 
are sufficiently notorious, I still find page upon page in his 
prefaces gleaming with the very essence of what we may 
call the intimate, personal touch. The obvious is that Mr. 
Shaw is a Socialist, a prominent member of the Fabian 
Society in London, a writer who has Leen critic upon every 
form of art, who has written novels unheard of until a few 
years ago, and plays that we, in America, have been glad to 
applaud; for the rest, we know him as a species of fabulous 
figure in current writing, a man about whom there are 
countless brilliant stories and whom it is the fashion, in 
some circles, to consider rather mad. All this, you will 
allow, if of fairly common knowledge, is also quite vague. 
For the real picture of the man who wrote “Arms and The 

Man,” and “The Devil’s Disciple’—and in so doing lent 
Mr. Richard Mansfield a passport to a posterity beyond that 
ordinarily reached by play-actors—we must turn to the 
Prefaces. There are several of these. There is the 


N O Irishman of cur time is more unfalteringly enter- 


“Mainly About Myself” preface to his two volumes of 
“Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant,” and the several prefaces 
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and notes to the plays in “Three Plays for Puritans. 
From these we may gather, in terms of superlative enter- 
tainment, the necessary details about his artistic entity. 
He was, he tells, us, but an infant of twenty-four when, 
being at that time one of the unemployed, he sat down to 
write a novel. He has written but five novels in his life, of 
which one remains unpublished. “The Irrational Knot,” 
“Love Among the Artists,” “An Unsocial Socialist” and 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession,” are the names of his pub- 
lished novels. I have read all but the first of these, and 
vastly amusing I findthem. I do not think the musical 
temperament has anywhere been better analyzed than in 
“Love Among The Artists.” However, this is a digres- 
sion; I have no inténtion of cataloguing Mr. Shaw’s fictions 
for you; I am concerned, mainly, with himself, his delicious 
writings about himself, in his prefaces. Writing in 1900 
he informed us that he had “given up novel writing these 
many years, during which I have lost the impudence of the 
apprentice without gaining the skill of the master.” So we 
may dismiss the novels forthistime. So devout a professor 
of paradox may change his mind, it is true, and anew novel 
by G. B. S. to-morrow would not astonish me. But, if I 
have my wish, it shall be a great deal of preface and very 
little novel. 

Mr. Shaw’s account of how he came to his astonishing 
success as a critic is worth attention. His novels had done 
him no good; he was a Socialist and so cared little for the 
brilliant life of society. Chancing to have his eyes 
examined, he was told that he had what few people have, 
perfectly normal sight, conferring the power of seeing 
things accurately as they are. 
the explanation of my want of success in fictioa.” But there 
was still the problem of earning his bread by his pen. He 
became a Critic. He puts itthus: “I had survived seven 
years of London’s music, four or five years of London’s 
pictures, and about as much of its current literature, 
wrestling critically with them with all my force and 
skill . . . An Alpinist once, noticing the massive soles 
of my boots, asked me whether I climbed mountains. No, 
I replied; these boots are for the hard floors of the London 
galleries. . . . Tonce dealt with music and pictures to- 
gether in the spare time of an active revolutionist, and 
wrote plays and books and other toilsome things into the 
bargain.” Mr. Shaw’s experiences as a critic evidently de- 
lighted him, or at least he would have us think so. Much 
of it, it is pertinent to add, was done on Edmund Yates’ 
World and on the Saturday Review. He tells us that “all I 
had to do was to open my normal eyes, and with my utmost 
literary skill put the case exactly as I saw it, to be ap- 
plauded as the most humorously extravagant paradoxer in 
London.” In that sentence you have the gist of Mr. Shaw’s 
attitude toward himself and the public. It is much the 
same attitude as chat of Bismarck, who found the truth the 
greatest of a diplomat’s weapons; it was the one thing that 
was never believed. Mr. Shaw’s skill in putting his finger 
exactly upon the truth, that truth which the public pretends 
to find a joke, is what makes him so admirable. His pose 
in egoism is by no means that of another famous egoist, Mr. 
Beerbohm. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s is that of the “What a 
good little boy amI;” Mr. Shaw’s is only a clear exposi- 
tion of the general public’s kinship to “the heathen in his 
blindness.” His logic is rather the crystal, impeccable 
logic of Mr. Ambrose Bierce; its appearance of egoism 
comes from the hypocrisy of the multitude, not from within. 

Continuing in his picture of himself as critic, our Irish- 
man says that “the classes patiently read my essays: the 
masses patiently listened to my harangues. I enjoyed the 
immunities of impecuniosity with the opportunities of a 
millionaire.” Here a line or so on Critic and Criticism is 
apt. “Democracy has now handed the sceptre of the 
despot to the sovereign people; but they, too, must have 
their confessor whom they call Critic. Criticism is not 
only medicinally salutary; it has positive popular attractions 
in its cruelty, its gladiatorship, and the gratification its at- 
tacks onthe great give to envy, and its praises to enthu- 
siasm.” On the American side of the Atlantic criticism, 
unhappily, has rarely shown courage enough to be cruel. 
As a result, the condition of the American critic with a 
conscience has been expressed by the late Walter B. Harte, 
when he wrote “Iam the poor, rebellious pawn of my 
stomach. I ama buccaneer.” Between Bernard Shaw’s 
“opportunities of a millionaire’ and Walter Harte’s 
“buccaneer” is the gulf between the Irishman who suc- 
ceeded andthe American who failed. I am of the mind 


” 


“I immediately preceived’ 


that the success of the one, the failure of the other, spring 
more from the difference in nations than in individua 
For Walter Harte is the only American who ever wrote in 
anything like the spirit of logical candor and egoism th 
marks Shaw. Nowhere, save in Mr. Harte’s fine book 
“Meditations in Motley,” is there any sufficient truthtelling 
about the conditions of letters, critical and creative, in 
America. 

Having shown us+the picture of himself as an omnipo- 
tent critic, Mr. Shaw humorously sketches the failing of 
his power in equaling his opportunities. “I began to repeat 
myself; to fall into a style which, to my great peril, was 
recognized as at least partly serious. . . . I glanced back 
at my old columns and realized that I had botched at thirty 
what newer men—Rudyard Kiplings, Max Beerbohms, 
Laurence Irvings and their contemporaries—do now with 
gay confidence in their cradles.” A very neat hit, I take 
it, at what I have called the “What a good boy am I” man- 
ner of Max. As consciousness of his apparent senility 
came over him, Mr. Shaw pretends, he saw only one thing 
left him: he would publish his plays. So he published 
“Widower’s Houses,” “The Philanderer,” “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” “You Never Can Tell,” “Arms And The 
Man” and “The Man of Destiny.” These plays have had 
various fortunes on the actual stage. “Arms And The 
Man” remains, to this day, inthe repertoire of Mr. Mans- 
field; with the later play by the same author, “The Devil’s 
Disciple,” it is one of the rare appeals to pure reason that 
the theater of this generation has afforded. To go into de- 
tail about the sneers with which critical London first re- 
ceived this play, or to rehearse the different experimental 
performances by Independent theatres in London and New 
York that have been given the other plays mentioned, would 
be to usurp the office of Mr. Shaw’s prefaces. He tells us, in 
the preface to the two volumes holding the plays I have in- 
stanced, volumes entitled “P ays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” 
many things about the state of the theatre in England, 
about art in general, about the adventures of his plays 
among managers and actors, and a deal of entertaining de- 
tail about his ever interesting self. 

The volume I have mentioned was issued in 1898. We 
had, at that time, from various sources, chiefly from Mr. 
Shaw himself, a fairly vivid notion of his personality and 
achievements. He had shown us “The Perfect Wagnerite,” 
he was a vegetarian, a Socialist, yet a vestryman, a play- 
wright, and a writer of prefaces. Quite aside from the 
noise “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant” caused in print and 
performance, they marked, as a book, an improvement in 
the literary aspect of the English-speaking drama. Mr. 
George Moore, another Irishman, whom I take this oppor- 
tunity of also hailing asa better writer of prefatory essays 
than of aught else, had written in an essay on “Our 
Dramatists and their Literature,” published between covers 
in 1891, that the playwrights of his time and tongue were 
but “third, fourth and fifth-rate men of letters.” He in- 
stanced Burnand, G. R. Sims, W. G. Wills, Henry Arthur 
Jones, S. Grundy, A. W. Pinero, Robert Buchanan. Mr. 
Buchanan, in Moore’s opinion, was then the “most dis- 
tinguished man of letters the stage can boast of, and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan is a minor poet and a tenth-rate novelist.” 
Well, I think Mr. Shaw has changed all that. Whatever 
one may think of his plays on the boards, in print they are 
literature of definite value. They are, like everything this 
author writes, invariably criticism in more or less disguise. 
But Mr. Shaw quite frankly admits himself the chief 
obstacle to the poor fame his plays have with managers; 
as tothe majority of managers, he avers that he “can no 
more write what they want than Joachim can put aside his 
fiddle and oblige a happy company of beanfeasters with a 
marching tune on the German concertina. They must keep 
away from my plays, that is all.” 

Mr. George Moore, in many directions, has written and 
adventured curiously like Mr. Shaw. His experiences with 
Free Theatres, in France and England, have given him text 
for many amusing essays. Fine novelist as I admit Mr. 
Moore to be, I like him best as the controversialist. Whether 
it is the pose of seeking forth the adventures of other men 
in art, as in “The Confessions of a Young Man,” or the later 
pose of forsaking England for the fresher field of Ireland— 
the only home left for the literary theatre, according to Mr. 
Moore—his critical writings are always worth attention. Bar- 
ring the Shaw prefaces, there are few prefaces so amusing 
as that of this other Irishman, Mr. Moore, to his play “The 
Bending of the Bough.” The play itself, to my mind, is a 
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thing; but the preface is quite in tte wildest Irish 
fre zy. 1am not pulling Mr. Moore into this chapter at ran- 
i he is not only a fellow Irishman of Mr. Shaw but he 
sh vs countless points of similarity. Like Mr. Shaw he has 
no scruples about altering his opinions. Ten or eleven years 
for instance, Mr. Moore held there were at least a thou- 
sand Londoners willing to subscribe to the support of an in- 
dependent theatre; only the other day he informed us that 
there was no art in all England, that he was for turning his 
back on London and trying Dublin. Ah, these knight errants 
of pen and pencil, what would we do without them, how 
grey the world of art would be! Whistler vows he’ll never 

e in Paris again; then he vows the same thing about Lon- 
don; Mr. Mansfield refuses to act, preferring the life of a 
critic; next he eschews curtain speeches, and then he lec- 
tures to a college; oh, a very mad world it is, but, take out 
the Dandies and the Irishmen,—and I have mentioned none 
in this paragraph that do not belong in that gallery—and it 
is a sorry, gloomy place. 

No play of Mr. Shaw’s, I think, has failed so completely 
as have Mr. Moore’stwo “The Strike at Arlingford” and 
“The Bending of the Bough.” On the other hand, Mr. Moore 
is the greater novelist of the two. Though, for my part, I 
think the musical temperament is as keenly limned in “Love 
Among The Artists” as in “Evelyn Innes.” Range Mr. 
Moore’s many books of criticism against the Shaw prefaces, 
and you have honors about even. I am setting these Irish- 
men side by side, remember, merely on a somewhat haphazaid 
scale of quantity. Much as they have in common,—their tilt- 
ing at the British philistines, their lashings of the theatre, 
its management and its public,—in the essential of humor 
they are the world apart. Mr. Moore, despi e the Celt in him, 
sometimes seems to have no humor at all. Of the lightning- 
like vision of Mr. Shaw, whose paradox is so vivid chiefly 
because his logic is so all-foreseeing, Mr. Moore is almost 
devoid. Yet, despite this radical divergence, the views the 
two men have in common are remarkable. This became 
the more apparent when, only the other day, in this first 
year of the new century, Mr. Shaw published his “Three 
Plays For Puritans.” 

In the preface to the puritan plays we have what is 
so far the flower of our leading Irishman’s egoism. 
Ezoism the most fascinating, the most laughter-rousing, 
the most unusual. Unusual for the reason that most of us, 
in our egoisms, are such hypocrites. Mr. Shaw’s candor 
is astonishing, chiefly because most of us have tamed our 
perceptions to a state where candor shocks them. 

Mr. Shaw opens this, his finest preface, by a witty 
account of the mental and physical collapse to which he 
had been brought in four years’ activity as a critic of the 
London theatres. Again he takes up the story of the 
English theatre, its condition, and its chances. He sums 
the matter up in the sentence. “The box office will never 
become an English influence until the theatre turns from 
the drama of romance and sensuality to the drama of 
edification.” As to the playgoers who actually constitute 
British taste, the two doctors, Shaw and Moore, appear to 
differ. Mr. Shaw says the Englishman cannot play; he 
wishes the theatre to be only a place of excitement or 
amusement; the majority of the playgoers are from the 
class which earns eighteen to thirty shillings a week in 
sedentary employment, living in dull lodgings, having 
“neither the philosopher’s impatience to get to realities 
(reality being the one thing they want to escape from, ) 
nor the longing of the sportsman for violent action.” You 
may easily parallel that passage by one from Mr. Moore, 
in which he declares that it is to dramatic writing we must 
look to discover the depths to which an art can sink “when 
it is written and produced at the mutual dictation of the 
gallery boy, who for a shilling demands oblivion of his 
day’s work, and the stockbroker, who for 10s. 6d. demands 
such amusements as will enable him to safely digest his 
dinner.” But the noble doctors differ in their conclusions: 
Moore’s is the notion that “to liberate the theatre from the 
thraldom of money is the truly great adventure which 
awaits the rich man; while Mr. Shaw only vows that “the 
Substitution of sensuous ecstacy for intellectual activity and 
honesty is the very devil.” I do not think, whatever Mr. 
Moore may doin dangling theatric adventures before Mr. 
Carnegie, that Mr. Shaw will be in the same business. He 
is content to expose causes and conditions, and to indicate 
his own attitude. His attitude, by his newest 
dictum, is that of the Puritan. He sees our age 
crowning “the idolatry of Art with the deification of Love” 
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and he revolts. Here Mr. Moore is in the groove with 
him. A year or so before the “Why For Puritans” pre- 
face I have been quoting, Mr. Moore had written: “It 
would have been better if the Puritan had applied himself 
to the redemption of the theatre, for in abandoning it to 
the taste of the licentious mob he aggravated the evil, and 
now the Puritan joins hands with the artist in condemning 
the theatre. ... They both wish art to be serious, and 
the arguments for and against the theatre are held by the 
artist and the Puritan; the public merely seeks to be 
amused.” 

There is hardly an end to the contrasts and parallels I 
find this preface striking. You recall, for example, the 
now famous passage in “Intentions” on Nature imitating 
Art. Well, here is Mr. Staw’s version of the effect of 
maudlin theatricals: “The worst of it is, that since man’s 
intellectual consciousness of himself is derived from the 
descriptions of him in books, a persistent misrepresentation 
of humanity in literature finally gets accepted and acted 
I have noticed that when a certain type of 
feature appears in painting and is admired as beautiful, it 
presently becomes common in nature.” Between the 
Irishman who first set this notion forth and the one who 
does so now there is a decade or so, but that matters little, 
since we have Mr. Shaw’s word for his own persistent lack 
of originality, save in method. The conclusion to the 
contention that our stage morals will corrupt our real ones 
is in the assertion that “ten years of cheap reading have 
changed the English from the most stolid nation in Europe 
to the most theatrical and hysterical.” I would be de- 
lighted to point out how fully I believe this argument, and 
how equally it applies to the freshet of historical hysterics 
with which America is being deluged by its novelists; but 
I can only stop to note how quaintly Mr. Shaw’s opinion is 
at variance with Mr. Max Beerbohm’s recent assertion that 
the reason there are no good English speaking actors is 
that the race is too stolid aone. Mr. Beerbohm is doubt- 
less unconscious of the fact, but his explanation is merely 
an echo of one set forth a good many years ago by Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce, in “Prattle.” 

But, dear me, what a horrid thing it is to have a 
memory! It takes off so many edges ofdelight. Still, I 
would not have it otherwise. The matter is no matter; it is 
the method that counts. Whether Mr. Shaw echoes Mr. 
Wilde or Mr. Moore or any other Irishman; whether Mr. 
Beerbohm repeats Mr. Bierce; this is all of little moment 
in view of the fact that each and every one of them has 
his fine, distinctive, individual tone and touch. Else in- 
deed, would I waste noink over them. 

The “Three Plays” were “The Devil’s Disciple,” “Czesar 
and Cleopatra,” and “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” 
The former has been a conspicuous delight on the American 
boards; the last has been done, with ill fortune, in England; 
the middle one has not, I think, seen the stage. Next to 
seeing “The Devil’s Disciple” I commend reading the 
author’s- account of its writing, its reception, the interpreta- 
tion given it by asinine players in England, and many other 
pleasant details. But, better than all, we have the preface 
“On Diabolonian Ethics.” Here, in brief and in brilliance— 
Mr. Shaw hates the word, especially as meaning himself, 
but I really find no fitter phrase—is Bernard Shaw, a por- 
trait, by Bernard Shaw. Here is his defence of his pref- 
aces, of his egoism: “The reason most dramatists do not 
publish their plays with prefaces is, that they cannot write 
them, the business of intellectually conscious philosopher 
and skilled critic being no part of the playwright’s craft. 
Now, what I say is, why should I get another man to praise 
me when I can praise myself? I have no disabilities to 
plead; produce me your best critic, and I will criticize his 
head off.” 

If that is not the very essence of delight, what is? Yet 
I must warn my readers that, much as I would like to assure 
them that this sort of thing has never been done before, it 
has, and by that same Walter Harte whom America allowed 
to perish because he was a critic and not a licker of boots. 
Yet, before I quote Mr. Harte, let me go on with the de- 
lightful seif-blazoning of our Irishman: 

“Asto philosophy, I taught my critics the little they 
know in my ‘Quintessence of Ibsenism.’ Who was it 
directed your attention to the distinction between Will and 
Intellect? Not Schopenhauer, I think, but Shaw. , 
Again, they tell me that So-And-So, who does not write 
prefaces, is no charlatan. Well, lam. I first caught the 
ear of the British public on a cart in Hyde Park, to the 
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blaring of brass bands, and this is not at all as a reluctant 
sacrifice of my instinct of privacy to political necessity, but 
because, like all dramatists and mimes of genuine vocation, 
I am a natural-born mountebank. Iam ashamed 
neither of my work nor the way it is done. I like explain- 
ing its merits to the huge majority who don’t know good 
work from bad. It does them good; and it does me good, 
curing me of nervousness, laziness, and snobbishness. I 
write prefaces as Dryden did, and treatises as Wagner, 
because I can; and 1 would give half a dozen of Shake- 
speare’s plays for one of the prefaces he ought to have 
written. I leave the delicacies of retirement to those who 
are gentlemen first and literary workmen afterwards. The 
cart and trumpet for me. I have adver.ised my- 
self so well that I find myself, whilst still in middle life, 
almost as legendary a person as the Flying Dutchman.” 

Which, however ashamed it may make all the syndicated 
press agencies of to-day, is literally true. Mr. Shaw has 
done far better for himself than any Theatrical or Pub- 
lishers’ Trust has done for any other author or actor. Of 
course, the secret is that Mr. Shaw really has something to 
advertise. So fine is the candor of the passage I have just 
cited that it quite dims one’s own vanity; I catch myself 
wondering if I could write any whit better than that. Is it 
not all like a blast of keen, fresh air into a stuffy studio? 
Yet, and yet-—Oh, my memory! What was it Mr. Moore 
said in his “Confessions?” “We all want notoriety, our 
desire for notoriety is hideous, if you will, but it is less 
hideous when it is proclaimed from a brazen tongue than 
when it hides its head in the cant of human humanitarian- 
ism. Humanity be hanged! Self, and after self a friend; 
the rest may go ta,the devil!” 

Curious, somewhat, that the Socialist Shaw, and the 
temporary pagan, Moore, should get to the same text! 

Adjectives really fail me in setting down my apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Shaw’s candor. The very fact that, convinced 
as I am of the beauty of my own way of putting things, I 
have quoted Mr. Shaw so continuously in this paper, should 
prove how I regard him. Yet, lest there be such applause 
as would jar Mr. Shaw’s own calm sense of logic, I hasten 
to point out, as I threatened to, that Mr. Walter Harte, early 
in the year 1896, not only antedated some of what is now so 
charming in the preface “On Diabolonian Ethics,” but also 
put his finger on the secret of that charm. Mr. Harte 
pointed out, what we are by way of forgetting, that “Heine, 
who wrote with so much charm about himself, and could 
scarcely have found a more interesting subject 
was of the opinion that autobiography is the most 
irresistible form of literature.” Mr. Harte goes on to pro- 
pose the introduction of the brief ciitical autobiography, 
just the sort of literature, in other words, that Mr. Shaw has 
been giving us. “In this we may get much good literature,” 
says Mr. Harte, “for the dullest man is at his best when writing 
about himself. A man can then be perfectly independent, 
and sti! be heralded in print as one of the potent forces and 
geniuses ofhis day.” (The italics are mine.) 

If that does not sound like prophecy, what does? It is 
a pity its author could not have practised it as shrewdly as 
our Irish hero. 

But I begin to see the impossibility of doing my subject 
full justice. The perfection with which Mr. Shaw appreciates 
himself is a trifle discouraging, as I now perceive, to those 
who would emulate him. As to his many other virtues, I 
must refer you tothe several prefaces in “Three Plays for 
I have given glimpses of most of his striking 
I will confess to you that I would goa 
long way to see “Arms and the Man,” “The Devil’s 
Disciple” or “The Man of Destiny” well played. Do you 
know that “The Devil’s Disciple” is perhaps the truest 
account of certain revolutionary conditions in America that 
we have any record of; that it gives the finest picture of 
General Burgoyne thatis in existence? Quite aside from 
his firm, democratic stand, you see, there are plenty of 
reasons, why Bernard Shaw has rights to American appre- 
ciation. Above all else, however, as I must conclude by 
pointing out, even at the risk of repetition, it is in the mat- 
ter of prefaces that Mr. Shaw has the most to teach this 
age. Americais especially lacking in just this proper 
egoistic trick of lauding what we are about to receive. I 
recall some fine prefaces by Mr. Edgar Saltus, notably one 
to a collection of stories by Balzac; otherwise the field in 
these parts is sadly impersonal. There are the chapters of 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, smelling alternately of wrinkled 
There is the oppressively 
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qualities, I think. 


complacency and camphor. 
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serious method in which Mr. Howells excels. 
gladly exchange all these for one faint echo of the Shaw 
candor. Mr. Vance Thompson, I know, in one of his 
quicksilvery enthusiasms,—this one happened to be for the 
young Frenchman, Ernest La Jeunesse—vowed he was 
“sick of the fluent impressionism of Lemaitre and George 
Bernard Shaw,” but then Mr. Thompson is quite another 
type of egoist from that of Shaw, and so could hardly be 
expected to drum up business for a rival. Mr. Thompson 
is a little of everything that he likes, and he has more pose 
than personality; or at any rate, he exposes more. He 
belongs rather with the Max Beerbohms of this world. As 
for Mr. Beerbohm, his skill in paradox threatens to turn 
him into a philosopher. Though he is not an Irishman, he 
is quite as un-English as Mr. Shaw. I sometimes believe 
that he is not really Max Beerbohm at all, but that he is 
masquerading as a London version of a very similar Conti- 
nental, Otto Julius Bierbaum. I should not be surprised if 
these two were one and the same. I make no apologies for 
thus much mention here of Mr. Beerbohm, or Bierbaum. 
He has given us a wonderful caricature of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and thereby, even had he no writing traits in kin- 
ship, would deserve the attention of friends or enemies of 
G. B.S. As for a less imagined portrait of G. B. S., you 
will find it prefixing the first volume of “Plays Pleasant and 


I would 


Unpleasant.” 

Everyone, I am sure, will admit that a surcease of our 
present methods of logrolling, in favor of the Shaw style, 
would be a relief from one end of this land to the other. 
Instead of the insufferable advertisements that tell stories, 
not to say fairytales, of books that have sold into six figures 
in a month or so; instead of the saccharine phrasemonger- 
ing of the panderers paid to pimp for publishers’ advertise- 
ment by the owners of our newspapers; instead of the sedu- 
lous activity of the bureaus that furnish personal paragraphs 
about authors, their privacies, their intentions and their 
achievements; we might have the frank self glorification in 
which, so far, only G. B. S. excels. Iam positive that the 
quality of the advertising would go up appreciably; remem- 
bering what Heine and Harte have said, and what Mr. 
Shaw has proven in his own case, we would all be more 
likely to write readably about ourselves than we now do 
about one another. If nobody steps soon to the breach, I 
shall have to sacrifice myself. Abashed as I might well be 
by the splendid things those noble Irishmen, Wilde, Shaw 
and Moore, have accomplished in this way, I still see the 
American field quite virgin of candor, and so I pluck up 
courage. The wilderness of hypocrisy is so dense that if 
ever one could cut through there need be little fear of the 
Really, I think a combination of 
truth and egoism would go a long way in America. Yet; I 
don’t know; the combination killed Walter Harte. I am 
not minded to die, either for literature, or to please the 
publishers, just yet. I am convinced of one thing: 
America is vastly more hostile to candor than England, in 
Bernard Shaw’s case, has proved to be. The career of 
one, ever so gifted, who tried those tactics in this land of 
liberty and equality, would be full of a variety that would 
hardly spice life. Still, there is no telling; I may throw all 
discretion to the winds, and begin to tell you the story of 
my life. 

Only one thing prevents my falling to, this instant: I 
So dies the hope of being an Irish 

Percival Pollard. 


mark being noticeable. 


am no Irishman. 


D' Artagnan. 
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THAT NO NEW YORK PUBLISHER WOULD 
PRINT. 


A BOOK ABOUT IT 
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can publisher, in or out of New York, was willing to bring 





T is an eloquent commentary on liberty and independ- 
ence that a book upon Tammany Hall, by Gustavus 
Myers, has to be issued in London, because no Ameri- 

it out. The author, who is an American economist of some 

distinction, has been obliged to publish it himself by the aid 
of private subscription, the regular firms, as one of them 
put it, not feeling “warranted in locking horns with Tam- 
many Hall.” One is strongly tempted to inquire what of 
the much-vaunted “freedom of the press” when no one 
dares publish a book for fear of an organization that has no 
official standing in the form of government of the com- 
The book has ap- 


munity in which the book is written. 
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peared in London, and in the London Spectator of May 4th, 
there is an article about it giving the impressions which the 
book makes upon a foreigner who, as the text shows, is not 
altogether unsympathetic toward the state of mind and the 
nature of the conditions which enable Tammany Hall to 
flourish. According to this British reviewer, the author, 
Mr. Myers, does not profess to have made more than 
an honest compilation of facts drawn from newspapers, 
official reports, Council minutes, and the evidence of the 
many Investigation Committees that have sat upon Tam- 
many rule. These are sources open to every one with the 
spirit of industrious inquiry in him, and Mr. Myers’ glean- 
ings in them show none of the animus of a counsel for the 
prosecution. Of adjectives, strictures, and moralizing re- 
flections he is singularly abstemious, considering the subject 
and its temptations to polemical violence. The record is 
made to speak for itself, and if the cumulative effect is an 
overwhelming impeachment of Tammany Hall, or, if you 
like, of the system or the state of mind which has made 
Tammany possible, the verdict is reached only after a very 
quiet and matter-of-fact presentation of the case. That a 
book pitched deliberately and throughout in so low a key 
should have been condemned to a hole-and-corner appear- 
ance hints at a power in the background that can, when it 
pleases, reach rather further even than the Mafia. 

The Spectator's review of the book is submitted to read- 
ers of the MIRROR for what it is, and no more—the review 
of a book which has not yet appeared on this side the 
Atlantic, and the deductions of a foreigner from the facts 
related in the book. The book contains a summary of all 
the rascalitics,—defalcations, briberies, boodle operations, 
blackmailing of vice, swindling contracts—ever brought 
forth against Tammany Hall, and the record, it is said, is a 
sickening one. Neverthelessthe English reviewer, in sum- 
ming up his article, is forced to conclusions which coincide 
with those practical people in this country who perceive 
that the political machine is a success, because it is so very 
human on its better side. The review follows: 

Tammany came into being a fortnight after the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government, as a protest against 
whatever was left of the aristocratic privileges of the 
Colonial period. It announced itself at once as an im- 
maculately native and Republican body, standing tor 
social equality and the widest democratization of political 
life. As such it was opposed to the pretensions of the 
English Tories, to a franchise based on property, and 
especially to the efforts of the brilliant and now neglected 
Hamilton to form a strongly centralized State with a Presi- 
dent and Senate elected for life. At first a harmless con- 
vivial club, where public questions were talked over and 
Liberty apostrophized amid a clattering of tankards, it soon 
took on, under the sinister leadership of Aaron Burr, a de- 
cisively partisan twist towards “Jeffersonian doctrines.” In 
1800 it turned the Presidential election in Jefferson’s 
favor, and in 1801 carried the Common Council, not to lose 
it again, except at rare and brief intervals, for the next 
hundred years. By 1805 it was dictating nominations to, 
and claiming to speak for, the entire Democratic-Republi- 
can party in the city. Four years later, to give at least the 
show of consulting the people, it devised the system of 
committees, and ratification meetings, 
which is still its structural basis. The policy and personnel 
have altered more than its organization. At first it was re- 
cruited from the middle classes, and hadastrong Protestant 
and anti-foreign and especially anti-Irish, complexion. It 
was not until 1809, when the society was in its twentieth 
year, that a Catholic found a place even on its Assembly 
“ticket.” The Irish only wontheir foothold in the wigwam 
by breaking in upon a meeting of the General Committee, 
and carrying their point under pressure of a couple of 
hundred black-thorns. Up to nearly 1840 Tammany was 
ruled by bankers, merchants, and tradesmen in about equal 
proportions. It was at that time a socially respectable or- 
ganization with solid conservative men at the helm, stand- 
ing midway between the laboring classes, whom it manipu- 
lated, and the old aristocracy, whom it aped and envied. 
The professional politician, living by and for office, had 
hardly yet arisen, though his methods had long been 
familiar practices. From the time Tammany ceased to be 
an effusive, declamatory club, and became an organization, 
there had, indeed, been hardly a year without its revela- 
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tions of ballot-stuffing, intimidation, and repeating at the 
polls, and fraud and corruption in the government of the 
city. But the Tammany of the scope and character we 
know to-day began really when the working men had forced 
their way into its councils, when the tidal wave of immi- 
gration that set in after the completion of the Erie Canal, 
and rose prodigiously during the gold craze, had made the 
foreign vote a thing to be captured at all cost, and when 
especially there had appeared in the person of Fernando 
Wood the first of the great line of “bosses.” It was Wood 
who fixed, in the early “fifties,” and seemingly for all time, 
the character and methods of Tammany. His successors, 
Tweed and “Honest” John Kelly and the present con- 
trollers of Tammany, have merely flattened down the broad 
path he was the first to tread. To Wood must go the initial 
credit of perceiving that if only the outer forms of democ- 
racy are observed, if, as he put it, the moral sentiment of 
the community is occasionally pandered to, an absolute 
despotism may be built up even in the stronghold of 
Republicanism. 


For the past fifty years Tammany has been such a 
depotism, and its “bosses” more immediately and person- 
ally powerful than Kaiser or Czar. And yet all the ap- 
pearances of popular government have been scrupulously 
kept up, everything seems to spring from the people, and 
not a step is taken which could not logically claim the 
authority of popular sanction. In reality, of course, 
packed primaries select “machine” delegates to attend 
nominating conventions that endorse, while seeming to 
choose, the candidates whom the “boss” has determined to 
honor. Morally, perhaps, Tammany is no better and no 
worse than a host of other “machines,” Republican and 
Democratic, all over the States. It has become more 
conspicuous because its organization is better and because 
it has systematized the art of carrying elections. Demo- 
cracy asks for its successful working three things,—public 
spirit, intelligence, and leisure. These conditions were 
pre-eminently fulfilled in Athens, and they are fulfilled 
to-day in Scotland and the English provinces. They 
are not fulfilled in New York, because New York has 
the metropolitan indifference to civic affairs, because 
the leisured class is too small to count, and because 
the electoral machinery throughout America has been so 
bewilderingly over-organized that only experts, giving their 
whole time to the business, can hope to manipulate it. 
That is why politics in New York and elsewhere have 
become not merely a trade, but a monopoly, in the coils of 
which the “man in the cars,” who prefers good government 
but is too busy to see that he*gets it, is almost as helpless as 
a small trader against the Steel Combine. Tammany never 
really wastes. “Disgruntled” Tammanyites may form rival 
bodies, the “good citizeus” may get together fora time and 
overthrow it, the revelations of a Tweed Ring may stir the 
New Yorker from his merry and imperturbable cynicism 
and set him earnestly canvassing a reform ticket; but when 
the storm has blown by, Tammany, bent perhaps, but not 
broken, is found still intact, and at the next election 
recovers all, and more than all, it has lost. The lesson 
one brings away most clearly from Mr. Myers’ book 
is that Tammany is unconquerable until another organiza- 
tion equally disciplined and pliable, and equally sympathe- 
tic to the poor, comes to fight it with its own weapons; and 
that, after all, will mean cnly the exchange of one 
“machine” for another. At present Tammany maintains 
cohesion in its own ranks by enforcing responsibility from 
top to bottom. Like the German Army and the Roman 
Curia, it is a model of organized efficiency. From the 
humblest ward “heeler” upwards, promotion goes only to 
the man who has shown that he knows how to work. Its 
exchequer is filled in ways and from sources few of which 
are untainted; but the money is spent freely and judiciously. 
Each Assembly District has its Tammany clubhouse, which 
is a centre of conviviality and often of charity. The Dis- 
trict Leader is the friend and patron of the poor; he finds 
work for the newly arrived immigrant, arranges excursions 
to Coney Island in the summer, is prodigal of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas turkeys, and always sees to it thata Tam- 
many man in trouble has the help and influence of the 
organization at his back. Tammany is indeed the only 
society that bridges the immense gulf between the rich and 
poor of New York without seeming condecending; and no 
opposition to it seems likely to succeed for long that does 
not follow its lead and get into every day touch and sym- 
pathy with the crowded East Side. 
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In my high task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain; — 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 

Or, Lord, if still obdurate I, 

Chocse thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a kiiling sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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CHAPTER II.—CONTINUED. 
66 OU cry for the moon,” said Moncreith. “You long 
Y forthe unspeakable. Is it not terrible enough to 
know your neighbor’s face, his voice, his coat, 
without burdening yourself with knowledge of his inner self? 
It is merely an egoistic curiosity, my dear Orson; you cannot 
prove that the human interest, as you term it, would benefit 
by the extension in wisdom you want.” 
“Qh, you are wrong, you are wrong. The whole world 
of science undergoes revolution, once you gain the point I 
speak of. Doctors will have the mind as well as the body 
to diagnose; lovers will read each others hearts as well as 
their voices; lies will become impossible, or, at least, futile; 
oh—it would be a better world altogether. At any rate, 
until this avenue of knowledge is opened to me, I shall call 
all the rest a failure. I imitate; you imitate; we imitate; 
that is the conjugation of life. When I think of the hope- 
lessness of the thing,—do you wonder I grow bitter? I 
want communion with real beings, and I meet only masks. 
I tell you, Luke, it is abominable, this wall that stands be- 
tween each individual and the rest of the world. How can 
I love my neighbor if I do not understand him? 
I understand him if I cagnot think his thoughts, dream his 
dreams, spell out his soul’s secrets?” 
Moncreith smiled at his friend, and let his eyes wander, 
a trifle ironically about his figure. “One would not think, 
to look at you, that you were possessed of a mania, an itch? 
If you take my advice you will content yourself with living 
life as you find it. It is really a very decent world. It has 
good meat and drink in it, and some sweet women, anda 
strong man or two. Most of us are quite ignorant of the 
fact that we are merely engaged in incomplete imitations of 
life, or that there is a Chinese wall between us and the 
others; the chances are we are all the happier for our inno- 
cence. Consider, for instance, that rosy little face behind 
us—you can see it perfectly in that mirror—can you deny 
that it looks all happiness and innocence?” 
Vane looked, and presently sighed alittle. The face of 
the girl, as he found it in the glass, was the color of roses 
It was one of those faces 


How can 


lying on a pool of clear water. 
that one scarce knows whether to think finer in profile or in 
full view; the features were small, the hair glistened with 
a tint of that burnish the moon sometimes wears on summer 
nights, and the figure was a mere fillip to the imagination. 
A cluster of lilies of the valley lay upon her hair; they 
seemed like countless little cups pouring frost upon a cop- 
All about her radiated an ineffable gentleness, a 

she made all the other folk about her seem 
One wondered what she did in 


per glow. 
tenderness; 
garish, and ugly and cruel. 
hat gallery. 

“To the outer eye,” said Vane, as he sighed, “she is cer- 
‘ainly a flower, a thing of daintiness and delight. But—do 
you suppose I believe it, for a moment? I have no doubt 
she is merely one of those creatures whom God has made 
for the destruction of our dreams; her mind is probably as 
orrupt as her body seems fair. She is perhaps—” 

He stopped, for the face in the mirror had its eyes 
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thrown suddenly in his direction. The eyes, in that reflex 
fashion, met, and something akin to a smile, oh, an ever so 
wistful, wonderful a smile, crept upon the lips and the eyes 
of the girl, while to the man there came only a sudden 
silence. 

“She is,” continued Vane, in another voice altogether, 
and as if he were thinking of distant affairs, “very beauti- 
tal,” 

The girl’s eyes, meanwhile, had shifted towards Mon- 
creith. He felt the radiance of them and looked, too, and 
the girl’s beauty came upon him with a quick, personal 
force that was like pain. Vane’s spoken approbation of her 
angered him; he hardly knew why; for the first time in his 
life he thought he could hate the ran beside him. 

The girl turned her head a little, put up her hand and 
so hid her face from both young men, or there is no telling 
what sudden excuse the two might not have seized for open 
enmity. It sounds fantastic, perhaps, but there are more 
enmities sown in a single glance from a woman’s eyes than 
a Machiavelli could build up by ever so devilish devices. 
Neither of the two, in this case, could have said just what 
they felt, or why. Moncreith thought, vaguely enough 
perhaps, that it was a sin for so fair a flower to waste even 
a look upon a fellow so shorn of faith as was Orson Vane. 
As for Vane— 

Vane brought his hand upon the table sothat the glasses 
rocked. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “if one could only be sure! If one 
could see past the mask! What would I not give to believe 
Oh, for 


the ability to put myself in the place of another, to know 


in beauty when I see it, to trust to appearances! 


life from another plane than my own, to—” 
But here he was interrupted. 
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put his hand on Orson Vane’s shoulder, “is 


66 ce secret you are seeking,” said the man who had 
mine.” 

Vane’s eyes widened slightly, roving the stranger up and 
down. He wasaman of six feet in height, of striking, 
white-haired beauty, of the type made familiar to us by 
pictures of the Old Guard under Napoleon. Here was still 
the Imperial under the strong chin, the white mustache over 
the shapely lips; the high, clear forehead; the long, thin 
hands, where veins showed blue, and the nails were rosy. 
The head was bowed forward of the shoulders; the man, 
now old, had once been inches taller. You looked, on the 
spur of first noting him, for the sword and the epaulets, or, 
at least, for the ribbon of an order. But his clothes were 
quite plain, nor had his voice any touch of the military. 

“I overheard a part of your conversation,” the stranger 
I had either 


And you see the place is so full that 


went on, “not intentionally, yet unavoidably. 
to move or to listen. 
moving was out of the question. Did you mean what you 
were saying?” 

“About the —” 

“The Chinese wall,” said the stranger. 

“Every word of it,” said Vane. 

“If the chance to penetrate another’s soul came to you, 
would you take it?” 

“At once.” 

Moncreith laughed aloud. “Where are we?” he said, 
“in Aladdin’s cave? What rubbish!” And he shook him- 
self, as if to disturb a bad dream. He was on the point of 
reaching for his hat, when he saw the face of the girl in the 
mirror once more; the sight of it stayed him. He smiled 
to himself, and waited for the curious conversation between 
Vane and the stranger to continue. 

“My name,” the stranger was observing, taking a card 
from an eiui, “may possibly be known to you?” 

Vane bent his head to the table, read, and looked at the 
white-haired man with a quick access of interest. 

“I am honored,” he said. “My name is Orson Vane.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “I knew that. I do not study the 
human interest in mere theory; I delight in the tangible. 
That is why I presume upon you—” he waved his hand 
gracefully, “thus.” 


7 


“You must join us,” said Vane, “there is plenty of room 
at this table.” 

“No; I must—if your friend will pardon me—see you 
alone. Will you come to my place?” 

Hespoke as youthfully as if he were of Vane’s own age. 

Vane considered a second or so, and then sprang to his 
feet. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will come. 
on; enjoy yourself. 
night!” 

They went out together, the young man and the one with 
the white hair. One glance into the mirror flashed from 
Orson’s eyes as he turned to go; it brought him a memory 
of a burnished halo on a fragile, rosy, beauty. He sighed 
to himself, wishing he could reach the truth behind the robe 
of beauty, and, with that sigh, turned with a sort of fierce- 
ness upon his companion. 

“Well,” said Vane, “well?” 

They were passing through a most motley thoroughfare. 
Barrel-organs dotted the asphalt; Italian and Sicilian 
poverty elbowed the poverty of Russian and Polish Jews. 
The shops bore signs in Italian, Hebrew, French—in any- 
thing but English. The Elevated roared above the music 
and the chatter; the cool gloom of lower Broadway seemed 
far away. 


Good-night, Luke. Stay 


Shall I see you to-morrow? Good- 


“Patience,” 


said the old man, “patience, Mr. Vane. 
Look about you! How much of the heart of this humanity 
that reeks all about us do we know? Think,—think of your 
Chinese wall! Oh—how strange, how very strange that I 
Should have come upon you to-night, when, in despair of 
ever finding my man, I had gone for distraction to a place 
where, I thought, philosophy nor science were but little 
welcome.” 

“My dear Professor,” urged Vane finally, when they 
were come to a stiller region, where many churches, some 
parks, and ivy-sheltered houses gave an air of age and 
sobriety and history, “I have no more patience left. Did I 
not know your name for what it isI would not have fol- 
lowed you. Even now I hardly know whether your name 
and your title suffice. If it is an adventure, very well. But 
I have no more patience for mysteries.” 

“Not even when you are about to penetrate the greatest 
mystery of all? Oh, youth, youth! 


little distance to go. 


Well, we have still a 
I shall employ_it to impress upon you 
that I, Professor Vanlief, am not over-fond of the title of 
Professor. It has, here in America, ataint of the charlatan. 
But it came to me, this title, ina place where only honors 
were implied. I was, indeed, a fellow student with many 
of whom the world has since heard; Bismarck was one of 
them. I have eaten smoked goose with him in Pommern. 
You see, Iam very old, very old. I have spent my life 
It is the same riddle that has balked you, 


But I have striven for the solution; you 


solving a riddle. 
my young friend. 
have merely wailed against the riddle’s existence.” 

Vane felt a flush of shame. 
I never went further 
into any art, any science, than to find its shortcomings.” 


“True,” he murmured, “true. 


“Yet even that,” resumed the Professor, “is something. 
You are, at any rate, the only man for my purpose.” 
“Your purpose?” 


“Yes. It is the same as yours. You are to be the 


instrument; I furnish the power. You are to be able to 


feel, to think, as others do.” 


“Oh!” muttered Vane, “impossible.” Now that his wish 
was called possible of fulfilment, he shrank a little from it. 
He followed the Professor up a long flight of curving steps, 
through dim halls, to where a bluish light flickered. As 
they passed this feeble glow it flared suddenly into a bril- 
liant jet of flame; a door swung open, revealing a some- 
what bare chamber fitted up partly as a study, partly as a 
labratory. The door closed behind them silently. 


“Mere trickery,” said the Professor, 
thing that the world 
with. Will you sit down? Here is where I have worked 
for—for more years than you have lived, Mr. Vane. 


is where I have succeeded. 


“the sort of 
knaves of science fool the 
Here 
In pursuit of this success I 
have spent my life, and nearly all the fortune that my 
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family made in generations gone. I have this house, and 
my daughter, and my science. The world spins madly all 
about me, in this splendid town; here, in this stillness, I 
have worked to make that world richer than I found it. 
Will you help me?” 

Vane had flung himself upon a wicker couch. He 
watched his host striding up and down the room with a fer- 
vor that had nothing of senility in it. The look of earnest- 
ness upon that fine old face was magnetic. Vane’s mis- 
trust vanished at sight of it. 

“If you will trust me,” he answered. 
as the beneficiary, his host as the giver of a great gift. 

“I trust you. I heard enough, to-night, to believe you 
sincere in wishing to see life from another soul than your 
own. But you must promise to obey my instructions to the 


He saw _ himself 


letter.” 

“I promise.” 

A sense of farce caught Vane. “And now,” he said, 
“what is it? A powder I must swallow, or atrance you 
pass me into, or what?” 

The professor shook his head gravely. 
those things. It is much simpler. I should not wonder 
but that the ancients knew it. But human life is so much 
more complex now; the experiences you will gain will be 
larger than they could ever have been in other ages. Do 
you realise what Iam about to give you? The power to 
take upon you the soul of another, just as an actor puts on 
the outer mask of another! And I ask for no reward. 
Simply the joy of seeing my process active; and after- 
wards, perhaps, to give my secret tothe world. But you 
Of course—there may be 


“It is none of 


are to enjoy it alone, first. 
risks. Do you take them?” 

“I do,” said Vane. 

He could hear the whistling of steamers out in the 
harbor, andthe noise of the great town came to him faintly. 
All that seemed strangely remote. His whole intelligence 
was centered upon his host, upon the sparsely furnished 
room, and the secret whose solution he thought aimself 
approaching. He was, for almost the first time in his life, 
intense in the mere act of existence; he was conscious of 
no imitation of others; his analysis of self was sunk in an 
eagerness, a tenseness of purposeness hitherto unfelt. 

The professor went to a far, dark corner of the room, 
and rolled thence a tall, sheeted thing that might have been 
He held it tenderly; his least mo- 
When it was immediately 


a painting, or an easel. 
tion with it revealed solicitude. 
in front of where Vane reclined, Vanlief loosed his hold of 
the thing, and began pacing up and down the room. 

“The question of mirrors,” he began after what seemed 
to Vane an age, “has never, I suppose, interested you.” 

“On the contrary,” said Vane, “I have had Italy 
searched for the finest of its cheval-glasses. In my dress- 
ing-room are several that would give even a man of your 
fine height, sir, a complete reflection of every detail, from 
a shoe-lace to an eyebrow. It is not altogether vanity; but 
I never could do justice to my toilette before a mirror that 
showed me only a shoulder, or a waist, or a foot, at a time; 
I want the full-length portrait or nothing. I like to see my- 
self as others will see me; not in piece-meal. The Floren- 
tines made lovely mirrors.” 

“They did.” Vanlief smiled sweetly. “Yet I have made 
a better.” He paced the floor again, and then resumed 
speech. “I am glad you like tall mirrors. You will have 
learned how careful one must be of them. One more or 
less in your dressing-room will not matter, eh?” 
“There has not 
He looks 


“T have an excellent man,” said Vane. 
been a broken mirror in my house for years. 
after them as if they were his own.” 

“Ah, better and better.” 

Vane interrupted the Professor’s silence with, “It is a 
mirror, then?” 

“Yes,” said Vanlief, nodding at the sheeted mirror, “it 
is a mirror. Have you ever thought of the wonderfulness 
of mirrors? What wonder, and yet what simplicity! To 
think that I—I, a simple, plodding old man of science— 
should be the only one to have come upon the magic ofa 
He was 


mirror!” His talk took the note of monologue. 





The Mirror 


pacing, pacing, pacing; smiling at Vane now and then, and 
fingering the covered mirror with loving touch as he passed 
near it. “Have you ever, as achild, looked into a mirror 
in the twilight, and seen there another face beside your 
own? Have you never thought that to the mirror were 
revealed more things than the human eye can note? Have 
you heard of the old old, folk-superstitions; of the bride 
that may not see herself in a mirror without tragedy touch- 
ing her; of the Warwickshire mirror that must be covered 
in a house of death, lest the corpse be seen in it; of the 
future that some magic mirrors could reveal? Fanciful 
tales, all of them; yet they have their germ of truth, and 
for my present discovery I owe them something. He drew 
the sheet from the mirror, and revealed another veil of 
gauze resting upon the glass, as, in some houses, the most 
prized pictures are sometimes doubly covered. “You see; 
it is just a mirror, a full-length mirror. But, oh, my dear 
Vane, the wonderfulness of this mirror! I have only to 
look into this mirror; to veil it; and then, when next you 
glance into it, if it be within the hour, my soul, my spirit, 
my very self, passes from the face of the mirror to you! 
That is the whole secret, or at least, the manifestation of 
it! Do you wish to be the President, to think his thoughts, 
feel as he feels, dream as he dreams? He has only to look 
into this mirror, and you have only to take from it, as one 
plucks a lily from the pool, the spiritual image he has left 
there! Think of it, Vane, think of it! Is this not seeing 
life? Is this not riddling the secret of exstence? To 
reach the innermost depths of another’s spirit; to put on his 
soul, as others can put on your clothes, if you left them on 
a chair,—is this not a stupendous thing?” In his fever and 
fervor the professor had exhausted his strength; he flung 
himself into a chair. Vane saw the old man’s eyes glowing 
and his chest throbbing with passion; he hardly knew 
whether the whole scene was real or a something imposed 
upon his senses by a species of hypnotism. He passed his 
hand before his forehead; he shook his head. Yet nothing 
changed. Vanlief, in the chair; still quaking with excite- 
ment; the mirror, veiled and immobile. 

For atime the room stood silent save for Vanlief’s 
heavy breathing. 

“Of course,” he resumed presently, in a quieter tone, 
“you cannot be expected to believe, until you have tried. 
But trial is the easiest thing in the world. I can teach you 
the mere externals to be observed in five minutes. One 
trial will convince you. After that,—my dear Vane, you 
have the gamut of humanity to go. 
No secret of any human heart will bea 


You can be another 
man every day. 
secret to you. All wisdom can be gained by you; all 
knowledge, all thought, can be yours. Oh, Orson Vane, I 
wonder if you realize your fortune! Or—is it possible that 
you withdraw?” 

Vane got up resolutely. 

“No,” he said, “I have faith—at last. I am with you, 
heart and soul. Life seems splendid to me, for the first 
time. When can I have the mirror taken to my house?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE STOCK SQUEEZE. 





ONLY THE PUBLIC WAS SHAKEN OUT, 





UR British cousins are extremely sore on account of 
() the recent squeeze of bears in Northern Pacific 
common shares. They had overreached them- 

selves by selling too much of this stock for short account, 
that is, in other words, they sold stock which they did not 
own, in the expectation that a severe drop in prices would 
enable them to buy at a low figure and thereby reap a large 
profit on the transaction. They had counted, however, 
without their host. Owing to the struggle for supremacy 
between the Hill-Morgan crowd on one side, and the 
Harriman-Gould-Schiff crowd on the other, Northern 
Pacific common became exceedingly scarce, and the manipu- 
lators, headed by Jas. R. Keene, found it easy to put on the 
screws and whirl the price of the stock up to $1,000 per 
share, an unprecedented price for a railroad-stock, and an 





achievement which eclipsed all the historical bear squeezes 
engineered by Commodore Vanderbilt in Harlem and other 
issues. 

When the Northern Pacific common had risen to 100, 
the impression gained ground that the stock was entirely too 
high, and that a sharp decline could not be prevented, 
Under ordinary circumstances, such reasoning would have 
been justified and logical, but, for the reasons abuve stated, 
the stock began to soar and soar, and did not stop until it 
reached the 1,000 notch, at which 300 shares were sold to 
an unlucky bear for cash, thus calling for an outlay of 
$300,000, certainly a most remarkable price for a stock, of 
which 300 shares could have been bought for about $600 
only a few years ago. The Keene clique would have fol- 
lowed up its advantage and made matters still more agoniz- 
ing for the bears, if somebody, on the advice of lawyer 
Limburger, had not applied for and obtained a temporary 
injunction, restraining the execution of bear contracts, that 
is, an insistence upon delivery of stock sold for short ac- 
count. After the news came that the injunction had been 
granted, the contending factions in Northern Pacific held a 
conference and agreed upon a settlement by which the short 
sellers should be allowed to make their delivery of stock at 
$150 per share. This ended the struggle and the panic in 
the rest of the market. 

Of course, some of the rumors current about the desperate 
contest for control of the Northern Pacific property may be 
dismissed as absurb and untenable. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Union Pacific people tried to prevent the 
absorption of the Burlington system by the Great-Northern- 
Northern Pacific syndicate by buying control of the North- 
ern Pacific system. The only suspicious thing is that the tre- 
mendous rise in the price of Northern Pacific was attended 
by a sudden and entirely unwarranted rise in money rates, 
which provoked enormous liquidation and a violent panic in 
the entire market. Taking a calm view of the situation as it 
then existed, one cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the 
principal object of the dominating interests in Wall street 
was to shake out the public by creating a big scare through 
the pyrotechnics in Northern Pacific and the calling in of 
loans by the New York banks. There was no logical reason why 
the price of Northern Pacific common should be advanced 
to such dizzy heights, even admitting that the stock had 
become very scarce, on account of the fight for supremacy. 
The Morgan people could have prevented all the excitement, 
liquidation and disaster, if they had acted ouly thirty min- 
utes sooner. They, however, preferred to allow things to 
come to a crisis and to look with complacence upon the 
holding up of bears by the Keene clique, and the senseless, 
wild liquidation on the floor of the Stock Exchange. After 
the harm had been done, a truce was readily 
patched up and an amicable agreement arrived at. The pub- 
lic had been forced to let go, and there was no further ob- 
ject in keeping Northern Pacific common at above $150 per 
share. 

The injunction proceedings had also a farcical,suspicious 
appearance. There was hardly any reason to expect that 
the courts would issue a permanent injunction on the 
ground that the execution of the short contract had become 
impossible ttrough the machinations of one of the parties 
to the contract, and the cornerning of the stock. There was 
still some stock afloat, both in this country and in Europe, 
and the performance of the contract had, therefore, not be- 
come an impossibility for the short seller, even though the 
price had risen to a ridiculous figure. Courts are not 
established for the purpose of relieving people from the 
consequences of their own voluntary acts, which they 
had reasons to foresee, or to expect, at the time of entering 
into the agreement. By interfering in matters of the kind 
in question, stock exchange business would be seriously 
injured and disturbed, as it would tend to create uncer- 
tainty about the bona fides of transactions, and allow foolish 
or dishonest traders to escape their just liabilities by plead- 
ing the baby act. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to laugh at the 
discomfiture of the Northern Pacific bears. In fact, many 
outsiders have no sympathy for bears and believe -that all 














100 Cases of Wet Dry Goods from the Recent Great New York Auction Salvage Sale 
Has Simply Set the Town Wild! 


Cotton Fabrics. 


Extra good value bleached Cotton Flannels, worth 

10c yard 
Extra heavy blue and white striped Feather Ticking 
_ worth 20c yard 
Berkely No. 150 Cambric—the finest made—sells 

regularly for 20c yard 
Otis Apron and Shirting Check, worth 12\éc yard, 


Wash Fabrics. 


Cotton Challies, light and dark grounds—worth 7c 
per yard........ woivspes telsbantye tees epee Salvage Sale Price 


Zephyr Ginghams, in plaids and stripes, some 27 
and some 32 inches wide—worth 124éc to 25c 
Salvage Sale Price, yard 


| Sheer Grenadine Lawns, in black and white effects, 
| worth 15c yard Salvage Sale Price 


Printed Mercerized Foulardettes—worth 15c yard, 
Salvage Sale Price 


| English Madras, in shirt waist styles—32 inches 
wide—worth 25c Salvage Sale Price 


Lace Stripe Wash Crepons—worth 25c yard, 
Salvage Sale Price 


Printed Hindoo Cloth—worth 25c yard, 
Salvage Sale Price 


Corded Silk Stripe Zephyrs—worth 50c yard, 








Genuine Imported St. Gall Swisses—worth $1.50, 


| B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


Salvage Sale Price 25c 


Salvage Sale Price 75¢ 


Hundreds oi Pieces of Embroderies and Laces al Half Price and Less. 


Mirror 








Art Needlework Dept 


Vesuvius Red. 
33C It’s the newest, hand i 

2 > somest, nobbiest 
line of art needlework goods ever shown 
in this city. Made of finest quality art 
ticking, the body or ground work of 
each article being of the new shade, 
“Vesuvius Red” (bright but soft to the 
eye), to be finished with chenille, or 


5c 
5c 


6!c silk, in black. It’s just the idea for 

dens, Turkish corners, red rooms or 
1 the summer cottage, and can be pur- 
2e chased only at Nugent’s. 











10c Pillow Tops, stamped, plain back.. .......... 50c Yard-wide Sea Island Muslin, worth 6c yard, 
Table and Dresser Scarfs, stamped.. ....... 39c Will go for 4c 
15c Laundry Bags, tinted...........s0+o-ceseres sesso 75¢ Yard-wide soft finished bleached Muslin, worth 8c 
Laundry Bags, stamped.......... .......coves.---e+- 50c a eee bc heeoate LCM AST Sp 2, Will go for 5c 
Scrap Baskets (with frames), tinted ....... 89c Yard-wide Soft Cambric Long Cloth, worth 8c yard, 
Head Rests, stamped ................... .-15¢ For 6c 
WHisk FIOGGRs, Cinted..<,.csccisccosccssess scores BOO Bleached Pillow Cases, worth llc yard, ; 
For 43€ 








(ireat Combination Sale. 


May Sale Bargains Combined with Sale of 


Extra fine Skirting and Shirting Cheviots, usually 
sold at 12c a yard 
Cotton Covert Cloth, sold at 12}éc yard, 





Salvage Sale Price Uc 


IIc 





SRE ep SR Salvage Sale Price 
eee .... Salvage Sale Price 123c 
Salvage Sale Price 7c 
. 7) 
Salvage Sale Price /2€ 


Salvage Sale Price 83c 











short selling is illegal and should be suppressed. If such 
people had any experience in matters of this kind, they 
would entertain different ideas and conclusions about stock 
exchange business. Selling for short account is as legiti- 
mate and necessary as buying for long account. If the 
bear sells what he does not own, the bull buys, on margio, 
what he cannot pay for. It is hard to see where the differ- 
ence comes in between the two transactions. If there had 
been a larger bear account on the day of the panic, 
declines would not have been so severe and losses less 
heavy. In times of wild bull speculation, an extensive 
short interest should be welcomed and encouraged, as it 


counterbalances unwieldy bull accounts. 
Francis A. Huter. 


et 
A STAGE KISS. 





FROM AN ACTOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 





Amy (wildly.) Ilove you! I love you! 
[ They embrace passionately. | 
S runs the manuscript, and Sir Athol presses his lips 
gelina in the pit—for it is Early Closing Day in 
Brixton—squeeze each other’s hands and look into each 
“You bet he’s pretty sweet on her in ree/ life,” observes 
the sapient Edwin on the way home, “or he’d never kiss 
“Oh, do’ush!” replies his divinity coyly. “Not but 
what I thought so too.” 
great reputation in his home circle as a “regular flirt,” feels 
that he is being wasted in mere business; that, loving the 


SmR ATHOL (crossing to her quickly.) I know it! My own! 
to hers for several seconds, and Edwin and An- 
other’s eyes and yearn. 
her like that!” 
And the ardent young stockbroker’s clerk, who has a 
stage, he would makea splendid “stage lover;” and, with 


no other qualification than that of suburban Don-Juanism, 
he forthwith joins Mr. Squeeger’s X Company—“fit-up” 
towns—and starts on his theatrical career at Salisbury 
Town Hall. 

In reality, a stage kiss is a thing of little ecstasy to the 
parties concerned. It is, as a rule, dreaded by both. 
Where the artists are of a nervous temperament, the 
thought of the stage kiss keeps them awake at nights. 
Never since the days of Judas has anything in kisses been 
invented so completely giving the lie to the real article. In 
the first place, however it may seem from the front, it is 
not easy to put much “soul” into the affair under the eyes 
of several hundred spectators. It would not be easy, 
I imagine, in actual life; it is doubly difficult when all 
these hundreds of people—many of them themselves ex- 
perienced in the art of osculation—have nothing else to 
attract their attention, and, having paid their money, mean 
to see the thing properly done. The audience forgets that, 
which is probably the case, these ardent lovers are the 
merest acquaintances, possibly even not on speaking terms 
outside the theatre, especially if there be a great discre- 
pancy in their respective salaries. No, the dress-circle 
sees nothing but a sweet, pretty girl clinging to her lover, 
her blue eyes wet with tears, her sunny ringlets falling on 
his manly bosom. 

But what does he see, poor fellow? He is the earnest 
lover. He has exchanged vows with her, three inches 
from her nose, bawling into her face in order that the 
“gods” may hear and understand. She has assured him, 
in the same bellow, that his love is notin vain; she has 
loved him, oh! ever since before she saw him. He 
“thrills’—a stage thrill is comparatively easy—and starts 
on the kiss. He looks her fall in the face (for now he is 
bound to), and what does he see? 

Glaring into his,two unearthly looking eyes, the lids 
painted dark blue, with a touch of red body-color in each 
of the inside corners. The lashes are thickly coated with 


a black substance not unlike burnt cork. On her brow he 
can discern the line of the wig with the sunny ringlets 
attached. He knows the sickly taste of the ultra-sanguine, 
rosebud lips. But, loyalto his author, he plays the man. 
He strains the yielding form to his heart; he “kisses” her; 
the curtain falls on a picture of unexampled love, and, as 
the lights in the auditorium are switched on, Edwin and 
Angelina yearn again. And lo! Angelina’s soft eyes are 
filled with tears, she is that happy! 

Who, who can question the stage lover’s right to a 
bottle of stout, or any other refreshment he may require, 
after this? And surely the ghastly business is no less dis- 
agreeable to the poor feminine victim, fresh, very likely, 
from all the comforts of a refined home, with flowers and 
things. If only in a stage kiss each wasn’t so nearto the 
other! If only each could not see the other! But, by 
Jove! he can, and that is where the trouble of stage kisses 
comes in. 

The crowning torture of a stage kiss may be—and, 
where possible, is—avoided by the “kiss implied” method. 
Here the author’s victims shoot their heads over each 
other’s shoulder, and, by their ecstatic thrills, give the 
audi nce to understand that a kiss /s going on somewhere 
in the region of the ear. But the “kiss implied” must be 
done very adroitly, or the implication will be missing: and 
he must carefully guard the lapel of his dress-coat from 
contact with her cheek, for both their sakes. But it is a 
cowardly subterfuge at the best. Or it may be that a mere 
planting of the lips on her brow, just near the wig, will 
snffice; but this “kiss paternal” denotes a flabby, degener- 
ate sort of lover. Again, if watters have not gone to ex- 
tremes, the young man may get off with kissing the lady’s 
hand; the “kiss reverential” is a good way out of the 
difficulty when practicable. But the best way of all, from 
the actor’s point of view, isto cut out the objectionable 
lines and episode, or to re-write the play. 

From the Sketch, 











REFRACTIONS. 


An Impossthility 

ALEXANDER MONROE DOCKERY has been 
written up in the St. Louis Republic as a 
Democratic Presidential possibility. This 
is not an indication favorable to the free 
silver folks. Dockery the dickery is a 
dodger by every law of his being and is just 
the sort of a person who would not be “avail- 
as a compromise candidate. His 
nomination would be a good thing: it would 
make Missouri a Republican State. There 
is only one thing sure about his Winkship 
Dickery Dockery and that is that he is for 
nothing and nobody but Dockery. No one 
trusts Dockery in politics. And nothing is 
more excellently calculated to make Dockery 
an impossibility than the Republic's advocacy 
of his candidacy. The Democrats of Mis- 
souri may be depended on to turn-down 
Dockery with a dull thud as soon as it be- 
comes generally known that the Republic 
gang is for him. If a Missourian should 
be nominated for President his name will not 
be Dockery. Even William J. Stone is a 
greater possibility than he. Missouri, 
however, has but one man available, who 
is even remotely of Presidential size,and that 
is David R. Francis. Mr. Francis is a 
possibility if the Democracy is to be reor- 
Stone might be a possibility if 
silver is to rule. But Dockery has the con- 
fidence of neither wing of the party. The 
wink “doesn’t go” when issues are squarely 
made. 


able” 


ganized. 
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Chicago's Mayor 
CHICAGO is paralyzed with astonishment. 
It has come to the conclusion that its Mayor 
doesn’t want anotherterm. He has gone to 
work to give the city good government. 
The politicians are gnashing their teeth at 
mention of his name. He is making ap- 
pointments for ability and merit and without 
regard to machine needs. The people of 
the breezy city are beginning to realize that 
Carter Harrison is something more than a 
politician and they are beginning to go 
abroad booming him as the next Democratic 
Presidential nominee. It is even intimated 
that before he is many months older Carter 
Harrison will be showing Chicago that he is 
a Tom Johnson, but with a balance-wheel. 
One cannot be in Chicago for twenty-four 
hours, as I was recently, without becoming 
aware of the fact that Carter Harrison is 
going out after the good opinion of the 
decent people and letting the bosses large 
and small go hang. This is the most inter- 
esting symptom of conditions in Chicago 
to-day. Carter Harrison is shaping him- 
self up to be the same sort of Mayor that we 
have in St. Louis in Rolla Wells. That is 
to say, he is determined to be a good Mayor 
first and a good Democratic only in so far as 

that may be consistent with good service. 

at st 

Celebrities 
HARRY LEHR, the New York society freak, 
is going to be married. Hobart Chatfield- 
Chatfield Taylor is studying for the stage. 
Richard Mansfield insists that the trains 
upon which he rides shall run at a pace that 
shall suit his nerves, regardless of disloca- 
tion of all schedules. And these are the 
things that keep the newspapers of the 
country alive. Still the conspicuousness of 
such persons in our daily life is an important 
sign of a change in the Yankee temper. 
We are growing more tolerant of the poseur 
and the pretender and the ccharlatan. In 
fact, we give them a prominence that they 
do not attain anywhere else inthe world save 
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in London and Paris. It is with this phase 
of the world, that furnishes such celebrities 
to the daily press, that the MIRROR’S serial 
novel, “The Imitator,” deals in a manner 
that reveals the quality of character which 
goes to make a celebrity. “The Imitator” 
is a human document of rare power, and 
when, a little later on in the development of 
the story, we find the little souls otf the 
notorieties laid bare, we shall appreciate that 
there is only too much ground for the 
charge frequently made that the social life 
of the land is becoming, to a certain extent, 
degenerate. 
se 
For the Plutocracy 
Now that the Excise Commissioner of 
St. Louis has ordered that the saloons close 
up at one o’clock a. m., it will dawn upon 
the people that, once again, the Democracy 
is playing into the hands of the plutocrats. 
If the saloons close up at one o’clock in the 
morning the street railway syndicates will 
shut down their owl car service and save the 
expense of running those conveyances for 
about five hours. After one o’clock in the 
morning those persons who may be out but 
have no interest in the output of saloons 
will be able to walk. 
ad 
The Social Strain 
AUTHORITIES upon such matters tell us 
that Mrs. Gage, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, died as a result of the strain upon 
her of the social duties incumbent upon her 
husband’s official position. While one can- 
not indignate sincerely against the social 
customs at the Capital as being an aping of 
monarchical courts, after the manner of 
some of our more radical orators and editors, 
it must be admitted that the wives of Cabinet 
members are submitted to tremendous strain 
upon their nerves by the multiplication and 
elaboration of “functions.” It is a mighty 
poor custom that kills the wives of public 
servants. Men who come to high position 
in Washington do so usually late in life, and 
when such men lose their life-partners they 
are, as a rule, of diminished usefulness. It 
takes the heart for everything out of a man 
to lose the woman who has _ helped make his 
success. While the tendency in social affairs 
is altogether away from simplicity, it might 
be well for the National Administration to 
put some check upon the continuous social 
formality that has grown up in Washington. 
The death of Mrs. Gage should have the 
effect of calling a halt. Social functions are 
not worth the sacrifice of the lives of good 
women. Social functions are not a part of 
the business of government in this country, 
and a new code of custom should be devised 
to prevent the wearing out of women who 
come into the high-official swim at a some- 
what advanced age, if for no other reason 
than that the successful American is, as a 
rule, atthe end of his efficiency when his 
wife is taken from him. 
et 
Teachers’ Salaries 
INCREASE the salaries of the public school 
teachers, gentlemen of the Board of Educa- 
tion. There is no reason why school teach- 
ers should be kept on servant girls’ wages. 
St. Louis cannot afford to pay its teachers 
less than other cities. The school teachers 
should not be ill-paid simply because venal 
School Boards in the past wasted the school 
moneys. 
te 
The Third Term 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW, in an interview, de- 
clares in favor of athird term tor William 
McKinley. Opposition to a third term for 
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Presidents may be merely a superstitious 
prejudice, for there is no prohibition of a 
third term in the Constitution, but whatever 
it be, the feeling is so strong that no party 
dare defy it. Mr. McKinley is popular, but 
he is not more popular than Grant was, 
and Grant was denied a third term. If 
there are problems to be solved which can- 
not be put in a fair way of solution by a 
President in two terms, it is time to elect a 
new President. The public hostility to a 
third term is increased every time it is pro- 
posed to give a President a third term. Mr. 
Depew’s perspicacity is undergoing a fatty 
degeneration. 
et 
Browning and a Curtain 

A Play by Robert Browning is to be pre- 
sented in this city by eminent mummers 
next Saturday matinee and evening. The 
Browning Club will attend the show in a 
body with magnifying glasses, spectroscopic 
machines, calipers, stethoscopes, alembics 
and X-ray apparatuses to seek out the 
hidden meaning of “In a Balcony.” Boston 
has already seen the play, and failed to find 
out that it was anything more than a fine, 
dramatic incident, which is a great disap- 
pointment in a Browning poem. But then 
Bostonians can’t see a Browning play or 
arly other after being put into perfect rap- 
port with the matter by gazing on such a 
curtain as decorates the Olympic stage. 
The painting on the Olympic curtain is the 
most Browning thing in modern art. It is 
an unutterably perfect symphony in catsup, 
pepsin gum and soulful scenery. It was 
after gazing upon some such painting that 
Browning wrote “Fra Lippo Lippi,” and 
“The Statue and the Bust,” and “Abt 
Vogeler.” The Olympic curtain is the 
sublimation in scenic effect of the landscape 
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Cut to Measure 


To be made “to order” is not enough; 
your suit must be tailor fit. This is 
but another name for perfect measure 
and perfect cut. We measure to cut 
and cut to fit. The difference in cost 
between a ready-made suit and a 
tailor fit is not great—not with us. If 
you have seen our work these Arabian 
numerals will interest you. A suit of 
our tailoring at 
$20 or $25 
will outlast 2 ready-made suits and 
you can hold up your head anywhere. 
Exclusive goods. 
MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ippa Passes.” The Olympic curtain 
|| surely interest the Browningites. It is 
most marvelous thing outside of spirit- 
iotography in the whole round or tomato- 
aped world. There never was anything 
art like it, except the recently exhibited 
naintings by William De Leftwitch Dodge. 
| seize this opportunity to call attention to 
the Olympic Theater curtain because the 
playhouse will close for several months after 
the Browning play, and I would have it 
indelibly impressed upon the memory of our 
cultured citizens. I would have them carry 
.e picture away with them as spiritual 
baggage during their summer wanderings, 
and indeed through all their lives. I would 
have it linger in all lives as an influence. 
It is something that no one can remem- 
ber and be bad. It moves one _ to 
remember to forget, and forgetfulness is 
supreme happiness. There may be another 
curtain next year, but not another like unto 
this. Not all the copious funds of the 
Theatrical Syndicate can equal such color, 
such values, such treatment, such sym- 
pathetic expression. Men who have looked 
upon the Olympic curtain have been known 
to reach such ecstatic exaltation that they 
have had to be taken home in cabs and 
women have gazed upon it fascinated into 
tears that made mops of their powder-pufts. 
But no one has seen it under the spell of 
Browning. Browning and the Olympic cur- 
tain are a combination that shall not occur 
again, neither here, nor in Heaven, nor in 
Hell, nor in Alice’s Wonderland nor in the 
land Through a Looking Glass. Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. The 
Olympic curtain is to be removed next sea- 
son. Noone should miss this last chance to 
allow its supreme charm to soak into his or 
her soul and there through subtle workings, 
make all the future one grand, colored Sun- 

day supplement and Browningesque song. 
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Shear Nonsense 


SENATOR BurRTON of Kansas spent an bour 
in abarber’s chair in a Kansas City shop the 
other day. This is progress indeed. If old 
Peffer had been brought wi hin forty yards 
of a barber shop he'd have kicked, cavorted 
and snorted more fantastically than a country 
horse at first sight of an automobile. Kan- 
sas some three or four years ago ou'grew the 
red necktie habit that was popularized by 
Ingalls. If now it is to encourage the 
maneless man, the whole State will soon be 
as civilized as William Allen White of Em- 
poria,and Ed. Howe,of Atchison,and Baillie 
P. Waggener of everywhere in that common- 
wealth. Perhaps a barber’s chair may soon 
be endowed at the Roycroft Shop, and if 
the latter happy fortune should come to be, 
the world will hope that the first time the 
tonsorial artist tackles the locks of Fra 
Elbertus bis hand will slip and the shears 
will take off accidentally a yard of the Hub- 


bard necktie. , 
Uncle Fuller. 
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IMPROVED PROVERBS. 





Quacks are stubborn things. 

It’s a wise girl who knows her own mind. 

Society’s the mother of convention. 

Home was not built in a day. 

Modesty is the best policy. 

Circumstances alter faces. 

A rolling gait gathers remorse. 

All’s not old that titters. 

Let us eat, drink and be married, for to- 
morrow we dye. 

Charity uncovers a multitude of sins. 

Carolyn Wells. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. A. W. Benedict left the early part of last 
week for New York. 

Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Niedringhaus have 
returned from New York. 

Mrs. K. Y. Player is visiting her son, Mr. James 
Yeatman Player, of Cabanne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter McElroy has just re- 
turned trom Eureka Springs. 

Mrs. {Ferd P. Kaiser has returned from the 
Whist Congress at New York. 

Dr. and Mrs, M. P. Morrell left the early part 
of the week for a visit in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Mrs. McCree, of Cabanne, will leave this week 
for hersummer home at Biddeford Pool. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch left last week 
for the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

Miss Edith Franciscus left on Saturday to 
visit her sister, Mrs. Miltenberger, in Denver. 

Dr. and Mrs, EK. C. Chase and family will leave 
this week for their future home in Hillsboro, 
Ill. 

Mrs. Charles P, Wise and her daughters, Misses 
Blanche and Marie Wise, will sail in “June fo1 
Europe. 

Mrs. Albert Newton, of Peoria, formerly Miss 
Pauline Stone, has been visiting Mrs. Annette C. 
Cheney. 

Mrs. Lou Doggett has returned to her home 
in Chicago, after a visit to Mrs. Halstead 
Burnett. 

Mrs. A. H. Handlan and family are at the 
Planters, to remain until they go Kast for the 
summer, 

Mrs, Otto Mersman and her children, accom- 
panied by her father, Captain Scudder, will leave 
soon for Oconomowoc. 

Mrs. Jordan Lambert, of Vandeventer place, 
has sent out cards foran at home, on Friday 
afternoon, May 24th, in honor of her guest, Miss 
Proctor. 

Mrs. Leroy Valliant will leave Saturday for 
Memphis, Tenn., to attend the reunion of Con- 
federate Veterans and the Federation of Memorial 
Societies. 

Mrs. W. H. Waters, of Cabanne is entertaining 
her niece, Miss Mitchell, of Michigan, whose 
parents, Captain and Mrs, Samuel Mitchell will 
join her this week. 

Mrs. H. D. Pittman and Mr. Trabue Pittman 
are living at 4218 McPherson avenue, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Archer Anderson and Miss Jean Ander- 
son, at 4218a McPherson avenue. 

Mrs. Albert Wegman has sent out invitations 
for a pupil’s recital, assisted by well-known 
local artists,on Monday evening, May 27th, at 
the Odeon. Miss Edith Dustin’s card is enclosed. 

Mr. and Mrs. James K. Hereford, of Ferguson, 
have sent out invitations for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Eliza Wash Hereford to 
Mr. Edward Payson Bryan, Jr. The ceremony 
will take place at six o’clock, Tuesday evening, 
June 4th, at St. John’s Church, in Ferguson, 

Mrs. N. B. Carson gave an informal tea on 
‘fuesday afternoon in honor of her sister-in-law, 
Miss Carrie Carson, whose engagement to Mr. 
M’Williams, of Dwight, Ill., was recently an- 
nounced. Mrs. Carson received her guestsina 
handsome toilette of black. Miss Carson will be 
married on May 30th. 

Mrs. A. Deane Cooper, and Mr, and Mrs, 
Thomas K. Cooper returned last week from a 
six months’ tour in the Orient. From Honolulu 
Mrs. Cooper sent out picture post-card invita- 
tions for an at home on May 23rd, at her Delmar 
avenue residence. Mrs. Adelaide Moriarty, who 
was with Mrs. Cooper, has also returned. 

Mrs. D. D. Walker, of Vandeventer place, left 
on Saturday last for Atlantic City, to join her 
husband. About June Ist they will go on to their 
cottage at Kennebunkport, Maine, to remain 
until mext November. Miss Martha Pittman 
accompanied her grandmother. Mr.and Mrs, 
Will Walker are alsoin New York, and Mrs, G, 
Herbert Walker will join the party this week. 

A progressive carnation tea was given last 
Friday evening by Mr. and Mrs, Casper 
Yost, of 3426 Pine street. Miss Tony Sebastian 
won the first prize, and Mr. D. M. Parker, 
the gentleman’s prize. Mrs. Yost received 
her guests in a becoming toilette of dark 
blue silk trimmed with mousseline de soie and 
lace applique. Miss Bessie Morse, who assisted, 
wore a creation of pale pink trimmed with lace. 

The marriage of Miss Bessie Scannell and Mr. 
Arthur B. Hoagland, of North Platte, Dakota, 
took place Tuesday afternoon at St. Ann’s 
Catholic church, Rev. Father M’Donald officiat- 
ing. ‘The bride wore a toilette of white silk 
veiled in white mousseline de soie and trimmed 
with lace and hand tucks, the skirt en traine 
and the bodice high. Her veil was fastened with 
a superb diamond pin, while its counterpart was 
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wornin the lace of the bodice. Miss Charlotte 
Scannell, who accompanied her sister as bride- 
maid, wore a pale pink silk, veiled in pink mull, 
and trimmed with tucks and lace. The skirt was 
en traine and the bodice low with demi sleeves. 
Mr, Hoagland had for his best man Mr. Platte 
White, of North Platte. After a bridal dinner 
the bride and groom departed on their tour. 
They will reside in North Platte. 

One of the most fashionable events of last 
week was the dinner given by Judge and Mrs, 
Henry Bond, of Washington boulevard, in honor 
of their sister and guest, Mrs. Jerome Hill, of 
Memphis, Tenn.,and Mrs. W. B, Neadham, of New 
York. Mrs. Western Bascome was also a guest 
of honor, Mrs. Bond received, wearing a toilette 
of Persian lawn elaborately trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and a touch of black velvet. 
Mrs. Hill wore black chantilly lace over black 
silk, made in the prevailing mode and orna- 
mented with gold and black panne. Mrs. Nead- 
ham wore pale blue silk, veiled in pale blue 
chiffon trimmed with a gorgerette and girdle of 
pale pink panne, embroidered in gold. Butter- 
fly bons of the pink panne gave achic finish. 
Among the guests present were Messrs. and 
Mesdames Randolph Hutchison, Lindell Gor- 
don, Alonzo Church, Shepherd Smith, James 
Hunt Lucas, John O’Fallon, Valle Reyburn, 
Alvan Goodbar and Shepherd Barclay, 

ee 

The first public assembly of the Twentieth 
Century Debating Society was held at their 
hall, Maple and Sangamon avenues on Mon 
day evening. There was a large attendance 
including clergymen, ladies and other per- 
sons of leisure. The debate was relative to 
the exact meaning of the quotation: “By 
the Piper that played before Moses!”—often 
used in an exclamatory form by novelists. 
Mr. De Binx claimed that the word “before” 
meant “in front of” or “in presence of.” Dr. 
Wirzgebirg on the other hand asserted that 
the “before” referred to the era ante-dating 
Moses. The debate was adjourned. It all 
depends onthe understanding of a phrase. 
And speaking of understanding the best 
place for stylish foot-wearin the latest 
styles is Joel Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, and 
after all, a good pair of shoes insures a good 


understanding. 


Fe et 
Willie (who has eaten his apple): 
“Mabel let’s play Adam and Eve. You be 


Eve, and I’ll be Adam.” Mabel: “All 
right. Well?” Wille: “Now, you tempt 
me to eat your apple, and I’ll succumb.” 
et 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s: 


WHIST. 


Two extraordinary hands of whist were 
played on board a South African steamer 
the other evening. In the first, after the 
cards had been duly shuffled and cut, each 
player received a full suit. A held all the 
hearts, B the diamonds, C the clubs and D 
the spades. On playing the next hand with 
another pack C and D won all 13 tricks. It 
was an ordinary game played for ordinary 
stakes, and was, in fact, a bona fide whist 
phenomenon. The odds against a player 
holding the 13 trumps are 58,753,389,899 to 
i. 
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THE COMPTON SCHOOL 


Physiological Training of Children 
ot Retarded Mentality, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Will open Wednesday, September 4th, 1901, 
For particulars, address, 
MISS FANNY A. COMPTON, 
4562 Scott Avenue, St. Louis. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 
has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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Clothing 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


“Made in St. Louis by 
Mills & Averill.” 


BLUE SERGE SUITS, 
$12, $15, $18. 


FLANNEL COATS AND PANTS, 


$10, $12, $15. 


Just when the wearing-time is rightly 
here, we offer a carefully selected and 
choice line of Blue Serge Suits, Flann | 
Coats and Pants. 

things don’t last long—you 
know—better come to-morrow. 


Good 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Wishmakers Town,” by William Young, 
with a letter of appreciation by Richard 
Harding Davis, and an introduction by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, is one of the pretty 
reprints by Robert Howard Russell, New 
York. The poem is a delicately simple 
thing, but it hasa deep meaning. The town 
is a sort of dream-town, but the people in it 
are a singing lot. The key is never high. 
The music seems to come from some 
Nephelococlygia, or city of the clouds, but 
it is a sure, true criticism of life as it is, just 
the same. The enjoyability of the book is 
hardly translatable into the language of 
criticism; Mr. Aldrich gives up the attempt 
to tell the charm and needs must fall to 
quoting. Mr. Harding Davis almost gushes. 
And anyone who reads the verses will find 
that the quality of them is just that sort that 
defies analysis. The poet is not lavish of 
his words. He suggests much more than he 
says, always, and his simplicity is almost 
exasperating. There is a note in the book 
as of the abstract, of detachment frorn life 
and yet of a sympathy which triumphs over 
the detachment. The poem which Mr. 
Aldrich quotes in his introduction, in praise 
of the violet, is Wordsworth without preach- 
ing, while that Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis quotes in his boyish letter of 
sixteen years ago have the spirit of the gos- 
pel of intensity though they culminate ina 
joy of unkissed kisses. Mr. William 
Young’s identity is not made clear in this 
reproduction, which is a pity. Amateurs of 
poetry in the gentler vein, of poetry that 
sings without a too insistent prominence of 
purpose, of poetry that is unelaborate almost 
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to the simplicity of kindergarten rhymes, 
will enjoy “Wishmaker’s Town ” 
Fad 
One of the most timely of the season’s 
pickings of historical romances, of which 
the novel-reading public appears to be as 
avid as ever, is “A Daughter of New 
France,” by Mary Catherine Crowley. It 
is of the time when “the banner of the 
golden lilies waved from Quebec and 
Champlain to “Le Detroit” and Mobile Bay; 
when the vast territory named in honor of 
the French monarch and his patron saint 
was pioneered by gallant and aristocratic 
soldiers of France. To make her novel 
truly consistent, the author has had to study 
the archives of French-Canadian history of 
the end of the Seventeenth and beginning of 
the Eighteenth centuries, and such authori- 
ties as La Honton, the Cadillac Papers, the 
Jesuit Relations, Charlevoix, Garneiu, and 
those modern chroniclers Shea, Sheldon and 
Parkman. Upon reliable data from such 
sources the novel is built and, naturally, 
possesses the useful quality of being histori- 
cally correct on all important points, although 
in one or two minor instances she has, as 
she suggests in the preface, availed herself 
of the novelist’s privilege of romancing. 
As a novel the reader will find “A Daughter 
of New France” bristling with exciting 
episode and stirring adventures. The 
chronicler of the romance is supposed to be 
Normand Guyon, whose career is associated 
in the story with that of his brother-in-law, 
the noble Sieur de Cadillac. The heroine is 
Barbe, an English girl by birth but who was 
adopted by Canadian French after the death 
of her parents. Commencing with the 
voyage of Cadillac from Quebec to Michilli- 
mackinac and Detroit, the story traces the 
adventures of the pioneers who founded the 
City of the Straits, their fights with savages, 
the plots and conspiracies which disturbed 
their lives and the love affairs which bright- 
ened or saddened them. One cf the many 
cleverly-written episodes of the story is that 
describing the capture and escape of an 
English officer who is sentenced by Cadillac 
to death. The love story of Normand and 
Barbe, which ends in their happy marriage, 
is a charming one and indeed in its entirety 
“A Daughter of New France” will be found 
in all respects quite equal to other novels by 
this talented writer. The book is worthily 
illustrated by Clyde O. De Land. [Little 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. Price 
$1.50. ] 
us 
The rising generation, often alluded to as 
“Young America,” are to be envied in this 
age of the historical romance. The demand 
for fiction, based on fact, is as great as ever, 


and, as a natural result, those romances are 


most popular which most accurately blend 
the historical with the imaginary. Sucha 
novel is “A Soldier of Virginia,” by Burton 
Egbert Stevenson, author of “At Odds With 
the Regent.” The story is built around the 
history of the hero who is supposed to “fight 
his battles o’er again” for the delectation of 
the reader, and <lso gives life-like biography 
of the early career of “Colonel” George 
Washington during the period when his 
sword was used in the service of the British. 
Of the gallant, but unfortunate, Braddock, a 
worthy account is presented, not the least in- 
teresting part of which is his heroic conduct 
at the famous Battle of Fontenoy, when the 
Dutch played : a a_cowardly part, leaving t the 
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THE NEW BOOKS—that 
are being read just now are 
of unusual merit, 


Bertha Runkle’s 


“The Helmet of Navarre” 


is so cheap that “The Century 
Co.” found it necessary to 
publish an edition of 100,000. 
Then there is Lucy Cleaver 
McElroy’s story of the “Penny- 
rile” District of Kentucky, 


“Juletty,” 
Egleston’s , 


“Carolina Cavalier,” 
Maude Wilder Goodwin’s 
“Sir Christopher,” etc., etc. 


Fifteen or Twenty Published in 
this month of May. 
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.We Expect “THE CRISIS” This Week. 


Book Department—Northwest 
Corner of Main Floor. 


Broadway and Washington. 
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The Olympic 


“FENNEL,” 
“PYGMALION 


“NANCE 


Mr. Guy Lindsley 


and His Pupils in 


OLDFIELD” anp 


AND GALATEA.” 


N. B.—Performance will begin promptly at 8 o’clock. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 30. 


Tickets now on sale at Bollman Bro.’s Music Store, Eleventh and Olive Streets. 





British to bear the brunt of the overwhelm- 
ing French army under Marshal Saxe. Jom 
Stewart, whv hears the story of the battle 
from his friend, George Washington, learns 
that the retreat of the Coldstream Guards, 
under Braddock, was “a deed to match 
1¢ ~Thermopylz.” In his own narrative thig 


Soldier of Virginia plunges in medias res. 
Insulted by an officer of the regulars ( Brit- 
ish), he is fighting a duel when Washington 
intervenes, and then introduces himself and 
his family history, the tragic story of his 
parents, death and the quarrel with his 
irascible, but tender-hearted, grandfather. 
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Dorothy Randolph, the cousin of the hero, in 
his sweetheart, and a heroice of the best 
kind who, when a horde of savage red-men, 
led by a Frenchman, attack the old home- 
stead, loads the muskets for her lover, while 
her mother “fights like a brave man,” and 
sends more than one Indian to his grave. 
As Washington and his cavalrymen arrive to 
rescue the besieged family, an Indian fires at 
Dorothy, and Tom, seizing the musket, loses 
his right hand and is otherwise badly 
wounded. What the denouement was, the 
reader can learn by reading this charming 
romance. It is worth reading, for, apart 
from the love story—a very good one, too,— 
is the detailed account, historically correct, of 
Braddock’s unfortunate campaign of the 
summer of 1775, with a map showing each 
battle and skirmish and the dates of the 
fights. The full-page illutrations, by Philip 
R. Goodwin, are spirited and artistic. 
[ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton, and New York. Price, $1.50. ] 
a 
“]'he Old New York Frontier, Its Wars 
With Indians and Tories, Its Missionary 
Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles, 1614- 
1800,” is the comprehensive title of the latest 
contribution to early American history. The 
author, Francis Whiting Halsey, apologizes 
for his history, in the foreword, on the ground 
that much of what has been written pre- 
viously is out of print and that while one 
writer covered one point and another had a 
special field a comprehensive account was 
not in evidence. Among such writers and 
historians of the valleys of the Mohawk and 
usquehanna, the theatre of the old Colonial 
happenings, he names Campbell, the Tryon 
county chronicler; Stone, the biographer of 
he famous Iroquis chief Joseph Brant; Jay 
Gould, who “when still under age 
.dded other valuable information,” 
‘ooper, the novelist. In perusing Mr. 
‘Lalsey’s interesting monograph the reader 
will be convinced that no apology was needed 
for his work. Within limits necessarily cir- 
umscribed hé has given a consistent narra- 
ive of this interesting locality, interesting 
not less because its history has been hitherto 
/ut partially written but also because it was 
here that the American, freed from the 
rammels of Yankee Puritanic influence on 
the one hand and the British aristocratic 
iscendency on the other, asserted himself. 
After describing the Iroquois, the aborigines 
of this section—(“the noblest and most in- 
teresting of all Indians who have lived on 


and 


this continent north of Mexico”) he tells of 
the coming of the white men, from 1614 to 
1740. Howthe Dutch, English and French 
as well as the Boston men treated and mis- 
treated the Indians is told in plain language 
and in a manner that leads one to infer that 
the massacres by Indians that followed were 
not entirely undeserved. Thenext era from 
1650 to 1769 has seven chapters devoted to 
Missionaries, Jesuits and Church of Eng- 
land and those from New England. He 
follows Parkman in his eulogy of the won- 
derful self-sacrifice of the first Jesuits who 
came tothe country. Such men as Father 
Jogues, Bruyar and Bressani possessed in an 
eminent degree all the noblest qualities that 
can be imagined in the ideal Christian mis- 
sionary. Father Jogues was so deformed 
and crippled by the savages among whom 
he labored that he was disqualified from 
saying mass until the Pope granted hima 
special dispensation for the cherished privi- 
lege. Parkman pronounced him “one of 
the purest examples of Roman Catholic vir- 
tue which the Western world has seen.” 
There were, however, other Jesuits who 
came not so much as missionary priests as 
French political agents. After several 
chapters dealing with Land Titles and 
Pioneers and an interesting “Journal of a 
Tour in 1769,” the historian devotes the suc- 
ceeding chapters to the various wars and 
battles that were fought inthis borderland 
between civilization and “the forest prime- 
val.” First it was the Indians against the 
settlers; then the Colonials and French 
against British and Tories and so on through 
complications, battles that came of racial 
animosity, personal antipathies, local pre- 
judices. Gradually these subsided until, 
eventually, the frontier was won for the men 
who came from New England. As this is 
an era of a flux of historical romance it is 
quite appropriate that a history of the section 
so well digested and accurately stated should 
be written. The work is timely and should 
be of service to students and writers. It is 
illustrated with some excellent portraits and 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, publish- 
Price $2.50. ] 
Fd 


In spite of its immensity, its commercial 


maps. 
ers, New York. 


importance, and its great population the 
average novelist has a difficult task in 
locating a romance in Chicago. Perhaps 


there is something in the frigid lacustrine 
air not less than the strenuousness of the 
commercial atmosphere that tends to dispel 


romance. At all events the successful 
Chicago romances are like angels’ visits. 
Regardless of this Mr. Will Payne, author 
of “Jerry the Dreamer,” “The Money Cap- 
tain” and other novels that have taken fairly 
well, kas essayed “The Story of Eva,” and 
located his mise en scene inChicago. Eva, 
the heroine, is a grass-widow to begin with, 
and begins her career in a typical human 
hive of industry, a great publishing house. 
Conditions of this kind of employment, 
the ogre-like forewoman, the joys and 
sorrows of the poor and cheap labor and 
its recreations are described in _ realistic 
style. Eva meets here the man she loves, 
Phil Marvin, who, thereafter, is “her running 
mate” through the romance. Her efforts to 
secure other employment after she leaves 
the “Economy” publishing house, the 
various tricks resorted to by sharpers to 
beguile situation-seekers of their scanty 
dollars are written of by one who is doubtless 
“posted” in such matters. Indeed “The 
Story of Eva” should be read by unso phisti- 
cated young woman everywhere, as it seems 
to be the fate of all young womanhood now- 
adays to be of the ignoble army of martyrs 
in regiments to the large 
From one position to 
another the heroine’ progresses until 
she “takes up” with Marvin. As her husband 
is still living, Eva has no legal right to con- 
sider herself a wife. Of course, there is the 
love of Phil and eventually the death of her 
husband who dies in a hospital with her for- 
giveness. Mr. Payne treats this feature 
of his romance ina manner at once skillful 
and considerate. There is nothing to shock 
the sensibilities of the proverbial “Mrs. 
Grundy” and at the same time a wholesome 
moral is indicated though, fortunately, not 
protruded. How Phi:’s love waned, how nearly 
he came to proving himself the ‘‘devil’’ he 
was accused of being by Sarah (an excellant 
character, by the way, and well drawn) and 
under what strange circumstances the hero 
and heroine became united for life the 
reader must learn for himself. [ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Boston and New 
York., Price $1.50] 
ee et 

Bird lovers (and, thanks tothe efforts of 
the Audubon Societies, they are numerous 
nowadays,) will feel grateful to Mr. Brad- 
ford Torry for his graphic work “Everyday 
Birds.” While these are elementary studies 
in ornithology they are likely to prove of 
more than passing interest to young and old 


who march 
cities for work. 


readers. The author is an enthusiastic 
naturalist and has the happy faculfy of writ- 
ing of birds in a breezy, out-of-doors style, 
devoid of pedantry and Latin terminology— 
a Style that makes this, like his other books, 
“Birds in the Bush,” “The Foot-Path Way,” 
etc., very pleasant reading. “Everyday 
Birds” is prettily illustrated with colored 
reproductions of pictures from Audubon’s 
“Birds” the first reproduction in color from 
the great work of that famous ornithologist. 
It is a timely book and should have a host of 
readers. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston and New York. Price $1.00. ] 


ee Ue 
TuToR—An instructor in one of the 


most prominent schools in St. Louis desires 
to act as tutor during the summer vacation. 
References exchanged. Address T. R. 57, 


care MIRROR. 
ee 


Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 








Great Hit of the Season. 


Thoroughly American, 
Thorou zhly Good. 












Francis Wvan Praag 


“The scene of the tale is laid in 
Morristown, New Jersey, during the 
time that Washington maintained his 
headquarters there. Clayton Halo- 
well, a major in the Continental 
army and a trusted confidential staff 
Officer, is the hero, and a character 
that in its portrayal has taxed and 
proven the ability of the young 
author.”—N, ¥. Journal,, 
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YET WING. 


It was a gray day, with rain about to fall. 
Miss Harvey fluttered in at the door of the 
Chinese mission, clad in gray and pink, and 
with a bewitching childishness in her eyes, 
which she hoped might not lead to the undo- 
ing of Fung Yet Wing, who was waiting for 
her at his own special deal table. Yet Wing 
had a smile of his own, and greeted her with 
it. What Yet Wing’s smile meant Miss 
Harvey did not know, for she had been 
teaching him only two years; and to learn 
anything about the pupils of the Chinese 
mission one must take time. 

Yet Wing’s books were in a neat little pile 
before him; his white cuffs were linked with 
gold buttons, his immaculate collar was 
brought together with a satin tie, which was 
adorned with the pretty wish-bone pine she 
had given him for aChristmas present. Miss 
Harvey always looked him over compla- 
cently, until she came to the braid of long, 
black hair which was coiled in a neat little 
coil at the top of his head, with a shaved 
area all around it. Miss Harvey always felt 
that her hold on Yet Wing lacked something 
of completeness while that coil of hair 
topped him off so conspicuously. 

“Oh, you are always early, Yet Wing!” 
she cried, looking at him just a little. These 
Chinese were so peculiar, and she was in a 
flutter when she thought of the danger. It 
would never do to encourage anything like 
that—but now, were they to be blamed so 
dreadfully, if once in a while—they—well, 
if they really learned to love some pretty 
girl who chanced to be their teacher? 
Neither was the girl to blame for being 
pretty. 

Not that Miss Harvey would have this to 
happen to her—oh, not for a thousand 
worlds. She would die of mortification, she 
said to herself, as she puffed out the pink 
silk vest a little more and glanced at Yet 


Wing. 
“Yeh—me come ea’l-ly,” he said with the 
same smile. “Me lakkee learn’n.” 


In another minute Yet Wing was labori- 
ously getting through the Bible lesson for the 
day, each word going off with a sharp ex- 
plosion, not unlike atrain of fireworks: 

“An’ —Jesiss—enteled—an’—pass’—flou’ 
—Jelicho. 

“An’ — bee-hol — dewass — a — man— 
names’ — Zacchou-us — whiss — wass — de 
chief—amoung—de—pullicanss—an’ —he— 
wass—lich.” 

The fireworks exploded all along, down to 
the end of the lesson. 

“Now do you know what that means?” 
asked Miss Harvey. 

“No—me not unnestan’ Engliss,” said Yet 
Wing with calm readiness. 

Miss Harvey did not understand what it 
meant, either, so she put her -head to the 
side and cried archly: 

“Oh, Yet Wing, what shall I do with you 
if you don’t try to understand? Well, here 
is your reader—come now, read this.” 

Yet Wing bent his Celestial countenance 
over the book and set another train of explo- 
sions going. 

“Once — dewass — a —man — who — had 
ne 

“Now spell that next word,” commanded 
Miss Harvey, in the cooing, kindergarten 
voice she had found so effective with him. 

“P-]-e-t-t-y,” spelled the pupil. “Plitty.” 

“And do you know what that means?” 
chirped the teacher. 

“Yeh—like you,” said Yet Wing, his smile 
widening into a grin. 
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“Like me. The idea,” cried Miss Harvey. 
It had come at last—just as she feared. 
This was the Chinese method of informing 
a girl that she was beloved. She had unwit- 
tingly ruined Yet Wing’s peace of mind. 
How anxious she had been to avoid this, all 
the Sundays she had come here against her 
brother’s wishes, to sit beside the little deal 
table and teach Yet Wing to read Bible les- 
sons he did not understand. 

But while Yet Wing’s poor little foolish 
dream was destined to be crushed, why 
should she wound him unnecessarily? Why 
should she not be askind to him as she 
could be under the circumstances? 

She looked at him gently, yet with melan- 
choly. Perhaps she would ask him next 
Sunday for her sake to cut off that braid of 
hair. It would make her glad, and yet sor- 
rowful, too, to know that he would do it 
without a moment’s hesitation. There was 
something so pathetic about this hopeless 
love—-a Chinaman—for a lady of her station 
~—and she must be so careful not to encour- 
age him. Her brother would be so angry— 
and he had such a high temper, and was so 
disgustingly brutal when he began to talk 
about—about the things she did. But she 
would always say that it was not her fault, 
and it was not Yet Wing’s. It was simply 
one of those things that could not be helped. 

“It lainin’,” said Yet Wing, whose Ori- 
ental eyes were turned toward the window. 

“It rains every Sunday,” said Miss Harvey, 
gently. “I shall have to wait until my maid 
brings my umbrella and cloak.” 

“What he’ name?” asked Yet Wing, with 
the guileness directness of his race. She 
smiled sadly. He was interested in every 
thing that pertained to her. 

“Her name is Annie,” said Miss Harvey, 
softly. “Here is the hymn, now. Yet 
Wing—‘At the Cross.’ Now sing your best 

-for my sake.” 

In response to which timid plea Yet Wing 

was presently throwing great unction into: 


““Ala-a-at an’ did, my tlavileed, 
An’ did my slovel die? 
Would he lelote lat sacled head 


Fo’ sluch a wollas I? 


Atte closs, atte closs, wha’ee fluss saw lelite—’’ 

Yet Wing frowned mightily while he sang, 
for this English was truly a devilish language, 
and was not to be sung without great en- 
largement of the mouth. 

It was all gone through with, even to the 
jerky concert of “Ou’ Fader—who aht—in 

-heben—” and Miss Harvey and her maid 
were hurrying homeward through the rain. 
Miss Harvey justly felt that she must con- 
fide in some one or die. 

“It has come about just as I feared, 
Annie,” she said, tragically. “My pupil has 
—has lost his mind, I suppose—and is half 
crazy about—about me! Did you ever hear 
of anything so absolutely preposterous! 
Think of it! A—a Chinese laundryman! 
Wouldn’t my brother be furious?” 

“Well, faith, an’ it ’ud be a great savin’ 
of laundry bills,” said Annie, who was from 
up Belfast way, and could see a bright side 
to everything. 

Miss Harvey’s just indignation kept her 
scornfully silent until they had reached 
home and gone into the side door. While 
Annie shook out the wet umbrella and stood 
itin the rack Miss Harvey glanced out of 
the window and suddenly screamed and sat 
down, clasping her hands. 

“Look, Annie!” she cried; “look out of 
the window! Can that be—is that—Yet 
Wing?” 

“It looks like the bilious heathen,” said 
Annie, indignantly, after a hasty inspection 
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FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


THE WEST END HOTEL. 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


Cool and Delightful in Summer. Roof Garden. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 














SONNETS TO A WIFE. 





ORDERS for copies of Mr. McGaffey’s “Sonnets toa 
Wife” are coming upon the publisher in such abund- 
ance that a second edition seems necessary before the first 
is out. Men telegraph that they must have a copy 
by certain dates which are their wives’ birthdays. 
Women write, in a dozen instances, that they want some of 
the very first books from the press as prizes at euchre 
parties. A cable order for twenty-five from London was 
received last Saturday and there are five orders from Paris, 
one from Florence, three from Berlin, and two from Mel- 
bourne. To say that such an interest in a book of poems 
is remarkable is to put the matter very mildly. It is almost 
as remarkable as the fact that a leading St. Louis book- 
seller ordered one, while there are over 350 orders from 
Chicago, which may indicate something as to the intel- 
ligence of some dealers. The orders received at this office 
have averaged not less than thirty per day for the last 
seven days, and they come from every corner of the coun- 
try. These indications that the sonnets have found the 
popular heart are gratifying indeed, but even more grati- 
fying is the number of men of literary eminence who 
have sent their order for the book,—poets, essayists, 
editors and novelists. The demand for signed copies is so 
great that it isin order to say that Mr. McGaffey will de- 
termine as to the number he will personally sign and he 
will sign only those that goto his personal friends. Offers 
of special prices for signed copies are declined. The 
bibliophiles are after the book with much avidity and some 
few of them not only want the book with the autograph of 
the author, but with that of the publisher and the writer of 
the little foreword tothe poems. The letters that applaud 
the novelty, in this time, of a poet singing songs to his own 
wife are so abundant as to indicate a quite general revolt 
against the sort of poetry that has been too prevalent in the 
recent past. The book will be published and distributed 
May 30th. It will be a book to delight the eye of the book 
lover. And in less than ten days from the date of the 
issuance of “Sonnets To a Wife” the edition will be 
exhausted. This is not a prophecy; it is only a matter of 
mathematical calculation. 


The book is sold for $1.25. 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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he figure that stood pensively under an 

‘ing on the opposite side of the street. 

pretty subject, he is, to stand himself up 
;n front of people’s houses! Shall I go out 
an’ shoo ’im away, Miss?” 

Oh, that would be too cruel!” 
Miss Harvey, walking up and down and 
wringing her hands desperately. “Oh, what 
shall I do? Was there ever anything so un- 
fortunate? He may begin to follow me 
about town—and perhaps sing under the 
windows—he has a very good voice—but 
think how it would look. Oh, how unfor- 
tunate I am, to have—perhaps if I had worn 
plainer clothes to the mission—but now the 
harm is done, and I will never forgive my- 
self, never!” 

“Well,” suggested Annie, with an eye at 
the crack of the curtain, “your brother’ll be 
home pretty soon, an’ it’s my belief that 
he’ll throw the brassy heathen over the 
court house. An’ anyway, the neighbors 
ire raisin’ the windows now.” 

Miss Harvey screamed. 

“Oh, Annie,” she cried, “go and call him 
over and tell him that he must not stand 
here looking at the house that way. Tell 
him that it troubles me—Me—and then I 
know he’ll go.” 

“Annie’s trim figure disappeared; and 
Yet Wing’s teacher heard a sound of voices, 
which presently grew louder. She listened. 
Annie was saying with spirit: 

“You just wait till 1 get Mike Finney 
a-holt o’ you, you slantin-eyed—” 

And at this point came back, her face 


moaned 


crimson. 

“Them that wants the Chinaman can have 
him,” she cried, indignantly. “He’s settin’ 
there on the steps like he meant to wait for 
the crack of doom, an’ if your brother comes 
he’ll think doom’s cracked.” 

This horrible possibility decided Miss 
Harvey. She puffed out the pink vest, 
dabbed both eyes with a little lace handker- 
chief, and went droopingly to the door. Yet 
Wing still sat enthroned on the steps, placidly 
looking at the rain. : 

“Yet Wing,” she murmured weakly. Yet 
Wing arose and smiled. 

“Sle comee back?” was his enigmatic 
question. 

“Yet Wing, you must go away,” whispered 
Miss Harvey. “You must not come to my 
house any more. Iam very sorry for you— 
I hope we will be friends—I shall still teach 
you, Yet Wing—” 

“You go alay!” retorted Yet Wing, whom 
the gods had made mad. “Me come mally 
plitty gu’l—An-nee—she tleach me. Meno 
likee you fo’ tleaehee—you too old. Me lait 
to’ Annee.” 

When Miss Harvey went back into the 
house where Annie was holding the fort be- 
hind the sofa armed with a broom, she 
walked very straight and her look was 

evere. 

“Has he gone?” questioned Annie trem- 
blingly. 

“He has gone,” replied Miss Harvey 
dryly. “Annie, you need never come to the 
uission after me again—never again. I find 
1at you have a most unfortunate influence 
ver those men. That poor, ignorant Yet 
Wing—there is no telling what harm has 
een done to him. He seems quite de- 
mented. Tell my brother he needn’t wait 

nner for me—I have a headache.” 

And Miss Harvey went to her own room 
and locked the door and sat down in the 

ner furthest from the mirror.—J/. Y. 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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TEACHERS’ ANNUITY FESTIVAL. 


The event of the year to the young folks 
comes off at the Fair Grounds on Saturday 
next, 25th inst., the same being the Grand 
Union Festival of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. The much-abused term “grand” 
is appropriate in this instance for the novel 
and unique performances, in which 12,000 
children will participate, to say nothing of 
the numerous athletic contests, foot and 
bicycle races and various other amusements 
of this army of juveniles will indeed bea 
grand entertainment. The musical pro- 
gramme, by Vollrath’s Military Band, in 
the amphitheatre at 1 p. m. marks the com- 
mencement of the most important features, 
although chere will be any amount of fun 
“from early morn to dewy eve.” The 
Calisthenic Wand and Club Drill with 5,000 
performers will begin at 2 p.m. This feat- 
ure always evokes immense enthusiasm, 
though not more so than the Grand Kinder- 
garten March of two thousand tiny tots. 
There is something in the evolutions of those 
wee folks that affects one strangely. Another 
interesting event is the “March of the Na- 
tions,” in which all the schools participate. It 
is promised that “almost every known country 
will be represented in this grand march, 
giving the most unique and wonderful dis- 
play that has even been presented.” To 
every public-spirited citizen—such as the 
average reader of The MIRROR—this annual 
festival appeals with especial force. Apart 
from the attraction of seeing twelve thous- 
and children enjoying themselves, which, 
by the way, is one of the most delightful 
sights in the work, and apart from the 
“features” of races and athletic sports and 
marches, is the cause of the beneficiary. 
The MIRROR has earnestly striven to draw 
attention to the insufficient remuneration 
of the teachers of St. Louis, and it is fain 
to hope, not without good results to be 
gained in the near future. The proceeds of 
this annual festival are devoted to the funds of 
the “Teachers Annuity Association.” It is 
to be hoped that all will make an effort to 
purchase tickets (at 25 cents each) in as 
liberal quantities as they can afford and thus 
in a substantial manner testify to their ap- 
preciation of the worth of these deserving 
servants of the public. It is an opportunity 
in which all can join, the mechanic with his 
two or three tickets, and the rich with a 
cheque of generous amount. Let the first 
benefit of the Teachers Annuity Association, 
of the new century be the largest one in its 
history. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


There is a portrait of Mr. Lacy Crawford, 
the well-known stock-broker, at Mr. Heffer- 
nan’s Art rooms, 415 N. Broadway, that is 
allowed +o be an excellent likeness. Not only 
the subject himself but his family and 
friends are unanimous on this point. It isa 
“modified” crayon, half-life size, reproduced 
from a Strauss photograph by Mr. Frank H. 
Nay. The artist, an amateur by the way, 
doesn’t use an enlarging camera or any 
mechanical process in his work. The pose is 
natural, the expression animated and the 
picture life-like. As a black-and-white 
portrait the work is thoroughly artistic, the 
face being high-lighted, with cameo-like 
effect from the heavy Rembrandtesque 
shadows. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 

cust street. 





“NEWCOMB BROS. 


AN 
INVITATION 


Is hereby extended to inspect our 
superb line of 


WALL PAPERS. 


This Season we have many* 


EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 


In all grades of goods—and from our extensive and 
long established business can give advantages to our 
customers—We are well equipped to do all styles of 
Interior Decoration—in Paper {| Hanging and Orna- 


mental Painting and Frescoing. 


Hard Wood Floors a Specialty. 


WALL PAPER CO., 


N. W. Cor. 7th and Locust Streets. 








WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Aasaciatinn, New York 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF FISHING. 





The Philosophy of Fishing, as expounded 
by Cousin Jo Cabanis, in Harrison Robert- 
son’s novel “The Inlander,” may well com- 
mend itself to philosophers generally as well 
as to philosophical anglers. 

“The fun of fishin’,” explained Cousin 
Jo, on aday that he and Paul left the river 
without having had even a nibble, “ain’t al- 
ways in what you ketch; it’s a good deal in 
what you’re expectin’ to ketch. You’d soon 
get tired of it if you pulled out fish as fast as 
you could throw your line in the water. The 
good of it is that you never know what’s 
goin’ to happen, and when its goin’ to hap- 
pen, or if it ain’t goin’ to happen at all. 
Even after you’ve hooked your fish you don’t 
know for certain whether you’re goin’ to 
land him, or just how big he is, or frequently 


Wherever 
You May Go 


A KODAK should be your constant com- 
panion. You may carry it in your hand or 
in your pocket—it is never in the way. 


We will allow a special discount of 20% 
on all Kodaks. Thus a little Brownie, for 
2x2 pictures, will cost only 80c, anda No. 2 
Flexo Kodak, for 3'4x3% pictures, only 
$4.00. 
Explicit directions accompany each one. 
They are so simple that even a child could 
hardly fail to take good pictures. 


ERKER BROS., OPTICAL 


Kodaks, Field Glasses, &c. 
608 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Complete Catalogue free. 
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Camel Borax. | 
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Kills Bugs and Roaches. 





Its usefulness for many other 
the household 


makes it indispensable. 
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purposes in 


96 recipes in every package. 


For sale by all grocers. 
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what he is. [If you could see everything that 
was takin’ place under the water, fishin 
wouldn’t be half the spote itis. All you 
ought to see is a flash of your trout now and 
then ashe flirts up out of the water. It’s 
somethin’ like seein’ just a flash of a likely 
ankle. 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER’’ 


In Our Store 
Salurday? 


Pretty lively place wasn’t it? 
Fifteen Dollar Suits sold like postage 
stamps at half price. They’re our 
speci Ity—these Fifteen Dollar Suits. 
Few Stores sell as good ones for 
$18.00 or $20.00. If you haven’t 
invested, 


The 
INVEST! J 5.00 Popular 


Price. 


wvvvw 


Every Suit Warranted. 
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Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 


St. Louis. f 
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Art Dealer 
and Framer, 


Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 
in town. 
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SMITH 
PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS ‘ 


SEND FOR . 
| CATALOGUE 


91 TYPEWRITER | im 
ig CO.. SYRACUSE 
A\ NM.US.A. [TF 
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ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 
821 PINE STREET, 


Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Building, 


our north window. 
Mercantile Club 
Seventh. 


Locust and 


The Mirror 


THE STOCK MARKET. 

The smoke is clearing away from the Wall 
street battle-field, and peace is once more 
beginning to reign, where, about two weeks 
ago, the noise and tumult of desperately con- 
tending forces were fol’owed by a disastrous 
catastrophe, the remembrance of which will 
not leave the brain of unfortunate victims so 
very speedily. A better feeling is said to 
prevail at present and, as a consequence, 
prices are gradually recovering, and trying 
to regain their proper level. The course of 
stocks in the past few days justified the con- 
clusion that investors are picking up all good, 
promising dividend-payers, especially St. 
Paul common, Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Southern Railway, Louisville & 
Nashville and Baltimore & Ohio preferred 
and common. There is also a good demand 
for Northern Pacific and Union Pacific pre- 
ferred, which stocks, despite the erratic 
fluctuations in the common, display remark- 
able firmness and recuperative power. 

Among the industrial and traction shares, 
American Tobacco, Sugar, United States 
Steel preferred, Manhattan and Metropolitan 
appear to be the favorites of the more ven- 
turesome purchasers. American Tobacco 
common is “tipped” fora big advance; in- 
siders are claimed to have been large buyers 
on the recent slump, and to be perfecting 
plans for asensational bull movement. The 
stock certainly looks attractive, and does not 
appear to be unduly high at current quota- 
tions, although it is materially above the 
level of “befo’ de election” period. Con- 
servative people will, of course, fight shy of 
all industrial and traction stocks, as their 
value is susceptible to many influences and 
factors which cannot be foreseen by even 
the most experienced traders. 

The prevailing disposition to discriminate 
carefully in making purchases is welcomed 
by the large financial interests, as it will tend 
to restore confidence and put the general 
market on a more solid basis. Stocks have 
drifted into strong hands; the weak accounts 
have been eliminated; people wao are now 
holding and buying stocks are well prepared 
to stand squalls and to hang on to their hold- 
ings. There is no reason to expect any 
further panic or severe decline. As a well- 
known Wall Street authority expressed him- 
self a fewdays ago: “The panic has come 
and gone, and it is not unlike the cutting off 
of a dog’s tail, it cannot be done over again.” 
While there is not much probability of any 
wild advances or sensational movements for 
some time to come, it will pay to pick up 
good railroad stocks on all weak spots. The 
clouds will roll by; after things have resumed 
their normal aspect; money markets become 
easier and the gold export movement ceased, 
and after the crops have become assured, 
the bull leaders will once more begin to 
make things hum, and to establish a new 
high record for, at least, some of the active 
railroad and industrial shares. 

Ster.ing exchange continues to hover 
around the gold-exporting point, and it is 
rumored that further shipments to France 
are contemplated. While the Bank of France 
holds an immense amount of the yellow 
metal, indeed more than it held at any time 
for years past, it is trying to increase its 
stock further, so as to be able to float the 
new Russian loan successfully. Frenchmen 
have large loans outstanding in England, and 
it is well-known that they can create quite 
a pinch in the London market by calling 
the loans in and drawing gold from the Bank 
of England. It is this contingency which 
compels the latter financial institution to 
maintain the value of money at 4 per cent. 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Forest Park Highlands. 


HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 


Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine, 
Matinee at 3 p.m. Kvening Performance at 8:30 


All-Star Vaudevilles. 
Week Beginning Sunday, May 26 


Barnes & Sisson, 
Clayton, Jenkins and Jasper, 
Harmony Four, 
Pete Baker, 
Boyce and Wilson. 
Ollie Young 
AND OTHERS. 


Admission to Grounds Free 
Reserved Seats 25c and 10c 


DELMAR GARDEN 


Largest and Most Complete Summer Garden 
and Theatre in the United States. 





High-Class Vaudeville—Two 
mances daily—Change of bill every Sunday 


Perfor- 


afternoon—Opera Season opens June 2—All 


the famous light operas extant. 








New York bankers are of the opinion that 
the tension in money markets will soon be 
ended, and that there is no likelihood of any 
large withdrawals of gold for shipments to 
Europe. 

One unfavorable, monetary factor is the 
continued absorption of funds by the U. S. 
Treasury, which is gaining steadily at the ex- 
pense of New York banks. An improvement 
is confidently expected, however, after July 
lst, 1901, when the revised revenue law goes 
into effect and abolishes the different stamp 
duties. While there will not be any extraordi- 
nary ease in money-rates, there is ground to 
believe that no disturbing flurry will be wit- 


nessed again until mext October and 


November, when the crops begin to move. 





SPECIAL. 


Olympic Theater 


Two Performances Only, 


SATURDAY, MAY 23th. 
OTIS SKINNER, 


(By arrangement with Joseph Buckley,) 


Eleanor Robson as 
Mrs. LeMoyne 


Under the direction of Lieber & Co., in 
Robert Browning’s Poetic Drama, 


“In a Balcony,’ 


Preceded by 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire.” 


Sale of Seats opens Thursday morning, May 25 


The SURBURBAN 


Coolest Spot in New St. Louis. 


Reopens Next Sunday Matinee, 
MAY 26rnH. 


Everything New—Management, 
Attractions, Buildings. 


GRAND BALLET, 
“SPRING IDYL,”’ 
Fraulein Amalia Maveroffer, Premiere, 
AND 


6--Gireat Vaudeville Acts--6 


KENNO, WELCH and MELROSE, Comedy Acrobats. 
LEW HAWKINS, Old Time Minstrelsy, 
MILLIF TOURNOUR and CHARLES WOOD, Kccentric 
Pantomime and Dancing; AL. GRANT, Inimitable 
Mimic; McPHEE and HILL, Gymnasts, and FULLER, 
MOLLER and BURKE, Travesty Artists. 

Electric Fountain, Scenic Railway, 
Ceesar’s Club-House. 

Theater, Evenings, 10c, 25c, 35c. 

Matinees Free. 

Reached by Suburban Cars; Transit, via Kaston 
and by Carriage. 
Down Town Office 1118 Olive St. 








Park Free. 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


The Mirror 


> ooo? +++ ++ + + + + + + 4 
N. W. Cor. Fourth 
and Locust Sts. 


K) 


f Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.20 
; 
! 4 3 and 4% ON DEPOSITS. ! 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


| Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 


Dpaananaa at ro4 0-244-494-4344 == === === === 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
tied on margin. Connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for Taz Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker, 307 Olive street. 

















































































CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup./When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. ... - J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park ty (Cure | A,Ojapl 40, 190e| 10. 111 
Pi operty (Cur.)6 A. O./Ap _ 
Renewal Gld e 65| J. D.| Jum 25, 1907| 1C214 —103 
¢ om A. O./Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
| bis 3% J. D.|Dec., 1909/102 —103 
e a6 @ re Fx July’ 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ “« 3%] F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919}10¢ —106 
“« 3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920}104 —106 
“s ‘str efit 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911)107 —109 
ld) 4 |M.N./Nov. z 1912/108 —109 
4 A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
“ « 4 | J. D.|June 1, 1914109 —110 
m 3.65] M N./May 1, 1915|104 1—106 
“” « 3% ) F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total Gebt GbOuk......ccc.ccccs-ccseees $ 18,856,277 
Assessment..........--.----+-- .-$352, 521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. l I 
Funding 6. F. A-| Aug. 1. 1903/ 10444 —1€6 
oo 3 F. A.|Feb. \ = = -a 
School F. A.) Aug. _ 
se .|A O./Aprl 1, 1914|102 —105 
* M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
" .| M. S.|Mch. = 1918}108 —105 
< .| M. S.|/Mch. 1, 1918/1041 —105 
” M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}/105 —106 
+ J. J.'July 1, 1921'101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price, 
Altom Bridge $8. ...c.<cc-.-ccocse-esee 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas Ic siccananmecnsnsoed 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s.. ..--| 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin a= 6s.. 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1s .| 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s......... ....| 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st andioes ok 1928 {109 —102 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 1919 |1c9  —1'1 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s/ 1929 [115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s............--- 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison Ist mortg 5s..} 1927 | 95 — 96 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist $s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 98 — 99 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 91 — 95 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 90 — % 
St. L. Troy and HKastern Ry. 6s| 1919 |104%—104}4 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s...............----- 1901 {100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....} 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$*50/Dec. ‘00, 8 SA|245 —247 
Boatmen’s,......... 100}Dec. '00. 84%SA\2u3 —204 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Jan. 19016 SA/280 —285 
Continental........ 1€0|Dec. '00, 84% SA|215 —217 
Fourth National pr May ‘01 Sp. ¢.SA|250 —25+ 
Franklin...... .....| 100}Dec. ‘00. 4 SA|165 --175 
German Savings 100 Jan. 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
German-Amer....| 100|Jan, 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
(nternational.....| 100| Mar. 1901 136 qy|‘45  —150 
Jefferson . 100| Jan. 00, 3p.c SA|117 —120 
Lafayette. 100) Jan. 1901, : SA|40U —500 
Mechanics 100) Apr. 1901, qy|230 —-233 
Merch.-Laclede.| 100|Mar. 190! K qr|202 205 
Northwestern.....} 100|Jan. 1901, 4 SA|130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100 Jan. 1901, 26 qy|288 -290 
South Side ........ 100}Nov 1900, 8SA |i25 —130 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1901, 8 SA|18 —142 
Southern com.....| 100) Jan. 1900, 8........ 110 —115 
State National...| 100/Apr. 1901 13% qr|!80 —)82 
Third National...| 100/Apr. 1901, 13¢ qy|213 -215 
“Quoted 100 for par, 








TRUST STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..| 10 | Forming. . 252 —253 
a ee 100} Dec. *00, S.A 3/282 - 234 
Miss. V4............ 100/Apr. "01, 2% qr/357_  -359 
St. Lowis... ..:..... 100 |Apr. ‘01, os qri3'7 - 320 
Title Trust......... | SATA alee 153 —156 
Onton.............. 10°} Nov.. ’9R.8, 1370 -380 
Mercantile......... 100;/Apr ’01 Mo 75c.1316 --318 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 















































Coupons. Price. 
NG IG WING 3. | onondeakesonsesssedi. 0. Incahocianensaiinns 
Sf eae J.&J. |1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s oe J. & 1907|109  —111 
Jefferson Ave... ci. ae eee Seo 
Ss M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.......... F.& A. /|1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6:; J.&J 1913|}117 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s|; J.& F 1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-l0s| M.& 1896|105 —106 
CU OO eS 
ae 1st bg 6s 20s.| J.& D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s........| M.&N. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L...... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
ye eae J. &J. 1925|/103 —107 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20:} M.&N. |1910)100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s jJ.&J. |1913)102 —103 
4 2 EE eee 31 — 93 
Ge Gon. Ek........<..-. F.& A. {|1921/105 “= 
do Cable & Wt..6s| M. & N. |1914/117 —1 
do Merimac Rv. 6s) M. & N. |1916/1164% —116% 
ee eee 1914) 9314 — 95 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. |1904/104 —106 
MCI I cacsnc?n |< connsess stecases 1909}106 —1L8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s....;| F. dA. |1916)107 —108 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6:; J.&D. /|1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. /|1918)120 —122 
United Ry’ . a Apr. '011%..|......1 78 -— 79 
4 p.c. 50s Jas 894% —- 90 
Re i a ey eee 24 — 24% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent | 26) Jan. 1900,4 SA! 49 — 59 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100) -...-.-- 4-3... 2% — 27 
Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 13...) 54 — 55 
Am.Car-Fdry Co} 100|May 1901 %....... 24 — 25 
” Pfd| 100|May 1901,1% qr.| 19 —_80 
Bell Telephone...| 100 al 1901 2 qr....}140 -—-145 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '9, 2... 3 = 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 hee. 1901, MO....|125 —131 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97, 1. | 14 — 15 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10j/Apr. 1901, % MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ..............-..-.----- 215 —220 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|May 1900, lay... 85 -- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100} Feb.,’39. 1.. 48 — 53 
Kennard Com.....| 100|Feb. 1901 A. 10.../103 —ic9 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 SA3%%./102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Feb. 19012 p. c..| 83 —_84 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100}Dec. 1900 SA.....| 99 —101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ..............-------++- 55 — 57 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} ..........---..-------- 184%— 19 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Apr.’01 1% qr.|100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Apr. 'Ol.ay 13..) 90 —102 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1901. 8 Ajl68 —:72 
Simmons do pf...| 100/Feb. 1901, 34 SA/141 —145 
Simmons do 2 pf | 100|Mar. 1901 4S.A.|!35 —}41 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Feb. 1901 13 gy} 14 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4 p.c.|47 —£83¢ 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 93 3p.c.|43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 5 — 25 
St. L. Exposit’n.} 100|Dec., '95, 2........ 2— 4 
St.L. Transfer Co} 100|/Apr. 1901, 1 gr... 70 —_75 
Union Dairy.......| 100/Feb..’01 1%SA|110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)Apr. ’.1 qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50)Mar. 19 1. 71%....1183 —184 











Besides this, the recent panic has led to a 
marked contraction in the loan item; the 
total decrease in loans of New York Associ- 
ated Banks, since April lst last, amounts to 
more than $100,000,000. 

The lately published Governmental figures 
regarding our foreign trade are highly in- 
teresting and sigaificant. For the month of 
April, total exports amounted to $44,029,608 
in excess of imports, compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1900. For the ten 
months ending in April, the increase in the 
balance of our exports was $129,095,322, 
compared with the same period of 1899-1900, 
while the imports for these ten months fell 
from $717,286,292 to_$676,236,942. It is 
estimated that our net foreign credit, after 
making all proper deductions, amounts to at 
least $500,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year. Taken in conjunction with the excel- 
lent foreign trade statements of the last five 
years, the importance of the figures for the 
current fiscal year can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and will be duly appreciated as soon 
as people have gotten over their nightmares 
about “the late unpleasantness” in Wall 
Street. At the present time we should not 
look backward, but forward. Vain retro- 
spects, regrets and commentaries never lead 
to much, if anything. While experience is 
a valuable guide, particularly in Wall Street 
affairs, it should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the judgment of speculators or the 
possibilities or probabilities of the future. 

There is a respectable amount of evidence 
to prove that the Harriman syndicate has 
gotten control of the Northern Pacific. 
Rumors are now current that the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company has applied to the 
stock exchange committee for the listing of 
$60,000,000 of additional convertible 4 per 
cent bonds, the proceeds of which are to pay 
for the Northern Pacific stock now held by 
Harriman people. It will be remembered 
that the Union Pacific recently authorized an 
issue of $100,000,000 4 per cent bonds, 
$40,000,000 of which was to pay for South- 
ern Pacific stock acquiring from the Speyer 
and Huntington inter sts. These new 4s 
will be convertible into Union Pacific com- 
mon stock at 100 at any time before May 

, 1906. If they are not converted into 
stock, they may be retired by the company 
at 102%, after that date, by drawings. 

The Financial and Commercial Chronicle pub- 
lished the net earnings of leading railroad 
systems, a few days ago, for the three 
months from January lst to March 3lst last. 
The largest net gain is shown by the South- 
ern Pacific; it amounts to $1,421,487; the 
second ae gain oe? 154 dese is shown 
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by the Pennsylvania. The Atchison ex- 
hibits a net gain of $531,255; the Missouri 
Pacific of $945,306; the Reading of $834,- 
212; the Illinois Central of $607,394; the 
Erie of $529,138; the Baltimore & Ohio of 
$426,389; the St. Paul of $333,729; the 
St. Louis Southwestern of $273,332; the 
Southern of $255,432; the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of $254,157, and the Louisville & 
Nashville of $245,613. These figures, to 
which many others could be added, are 
ample proof of the wonderful prosperity 
now enjoyed by the transportation companies 
of this country. They warrant the payment 
of current, and also of enlarged, dividends. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The local bond and stock market has 
been dull and rather uninteresting of late. 
Brokers seemed to be afraid, at times, of 
making bids for their favorites. They were 
evidently scared by late occurrences in Wall 
street and laboring under some misgivings 
about the legitimacy of quotations for many 
St. Louis securities. 

St. Louis Transit lost about a point, and 
is now salable at around 24. United Railways 
preferred is lower at 7734 bid, while the 
bonds are somewhat hard to sell at 893 
Compared with the price asked for Transit, 
United Railways preferred is entirely too 
low at 7734, unless investors have no con- 
fidence in the maintenance of dividend-pay- 
ments. Judging by the remarks of insiders, 
holders of the preferred stock need not lose 
any sleep about dividends. 

Bank stocks show little change in quota- 
tions and are neglected for the time being. 
Bank of Commerce is 288 1-2 bid. Boat- 
men’s 201 bid and Third National 212 bid. 
Missouri Trust is firm at 114 bid, with 115 
asked; Mercantile is 315 bid. 

Money is in good demand and firm at 
from 5 to 6 per cent. Clearances are still 
very large and reflecting profitable business. 
Chicago and New York exchange is lower; 
sterling is firm at 4.8834, while Berlin is 


9534 and Paris 5.15. 
ee 
Wedding stationery, correct form, best 


materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under persona 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 
et st 
MEMORIAL DAY EXCURION ON BIG 
FOUR. 

Fare and third for round trip in radius of 
150 miles of starting point. Tickets on sale 
May 29th and 30th good returning May 31st. 
Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut sts. 








INTEREST at the RATE OF 2 PER CENT Per 
Annum ALLOWED TO FIRMS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, and INDIVIDUALS ON DAILY 
BALANCES SUBJECT TO CHECK. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CoO., 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 








BENNETT WASSERMAN & CO., 
STOCK and BOND BROKERS, 


TELEPHONES, 
Bell, Main 3043. 
Kinloch, A 1737. 


212 North Fourth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Execute Orders in Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain and Provisions on New 


York, Chicago and St. 
Cash or on Margin. 


Louis Exchanges over our own Private Wires for 





1$ 
SUMMER THEATRICALS. 


Two performances of Browning’s “In a 
Balcony” will be given at the Olympic 
Theatre next Saturday afternoon and evening 
by a company with three prominent histrions 
at its head, Mr. Otis Skinner,Mrs. Le Moyne 
(formerly known as Miss Sarah Cowell) 
and Miss Eleanor Robson. While the piece 
is only a “dramatic fragment” there is enough 
in it tocall for the finest acting and the 
elaborate mounting which have won tributes 
of praise from many dramatic critics in 
other cities. It will be preceded by “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” a symbolic fantasy 
by W. B. Yeats, the famous Irish poet. In 
the cast of this fairy drama there are several 
pretty and talented actresses, such as petite 
Mabel Taliaferro, Miss Nora O’Brien and 
Ada Dwyer. Other well known names are 
Harold Russell, Oscar Eagle and Frank 
Connor. The double bill will undoubtedly 
call out a very large audience, matinee and 


night. 
sj 

With the matinee on Sunday, 26th inst., the 
Suburban Garden will be open to the public 
for the season. ‘This resort has the great ad- 
vantage of natural beauty of scenery, its romantic 
hills and wooded'glades, its trees and pure coun- 
try air making a visit, afternoon or evening, 
one of healthful benefit. Other attractions are 
the beautiful electric fountain with its tableaux 
of living pictures, under prismatic lights, the 
scenic railway, the carousel, mutoscope, etc. In 
the theatre, which has been renovated, fitted 
with new scenery and opera chairs, a great 
novelty will be the ballet under the manage- 
ment of Prof. F. Marchetti, with the Fraulein 
Amalia Maveroffer, (from Ta Scala, Milan) as 
premiere, The opening ballet will be “A Spring 
Idyl,” with appropriate orchestral obligato by 
W.H. Batchelor. In addition there will be six 
strong vaudeville acts, introducing comedians, 
gymnasts, singers and) musical artists. The 
Park can now be reached by the Transit lines as 
well as by the old, reliable Suburban, and there 
is also, now, a good carriage approach. ‘The 
company will make special efforts to entertain 
ladies and children (free) atthe matinees. The 
night prices are but 10, 25 and 35 cents, 

az 

The bill at Forest Park Highlands this week 
has proved a winningone, The dashing sou- 
brette, Francesca Redding, (whose pretty gowns 
attract the ladies almost as much as her acting) 
is the star in “Her Friend from Texas,” an 
amusing skit, in which she has a good support- 
ing company. The Dumond Trio have a clever 
musical novelty, vocal and instrumental, which 
takes well, Lew Hawkins’ St. Louis song is 
another decided hit. Keno, Welch and Melrose 
are acrobatic artists, and Hooker and Davis 
graceful dancers. The attractions next week, 
commencing Sunday afternoon, will include 
Barnes and Sisson and three eminent fun- 
makers, Clayton, Jenkins and Jasper. There 
are likewise the Harmony Four,a well-known 
singing aggregation; Pete Baker, Boyce and 
Wilson, Ollie Young and brother, ‘‘motion wiz- 
ards and hoop rollers,” to say nothing of other 
amusement adjuncts of the resort with its fine 
orchestra, refreshments, ete, 

& 

The next entertainment by Mr. Guy Lindsley 
and his pupils will be given at the O!ympic 
Theatre, on Thursday evening, May 30th, A 
programme of unusual picturesqueness has 
been prepared, Three costume plays of dif- 
ferent periods will be presented. The first num- 
ber will be the beautiful one-act pathetic play, 
from the French of Francois Coppee, by Jerome 
K. Jerome, entitled “Fennel.” ‘Nance Old- 
field,’ the drama in one act, made famous by 
Ellen Terry, will follow and the performance 
will conclude with the mythological comedy in 
three acts. “Pygmalion and Galatea” by W. H, 
Gilbert, of Gilbert and Sullivan fame. Mr. 
Lindsley willappear as ‘*Pygmalion,”’ ‘There will 
be no waits between the acts of this play, A 
delightful feature of ,the entertainment will be 
the violin solos by Signor Guido Parisi during 
the mtermissions. The following pupils will 
appear: the Misses Catherine Niehaus, Grace 
Benham, Reeves Coghlan, Emily Woods, Minnie 
Nye, Nancy (Gerardi, and Messrs. Martin R. 
Sweeny, J. Andy Baker, Albert S. McCloskey, 
Ernest A. Blanke, Edwin H, Wilson and Harry 
H. Coontz, Tickets are now on sale at Bollman 


Bros., music store, Kleventh and Olive streets, 
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HORRORS OF JOURNALISM. 


>] 


“Speaking of Professor Herron,” wearily 
began the information editor. 

“Speaking of Professor Herrin,’ ” trucu- 
lently broke in the exchange editor, “he 
isn’t one at all. He’s a lobster.” 

“Without the enacting claws? Get thee 
toacannery. He’s a sardine.” 

“That only shows you haven’t read Her- 
ron. Chide mildly the ——” 

“Don’t. That’s the limit. Speaking of 
the professor, though, what is the difference 
between him and King Edward?” 

“None. Both Rex. Whyisa rhinoceros’ 
hide——” 

“Like a ward-heeler’s cousin? Tough 
skin. Why is——” 

“Not at all. Why is a rhinoceros’ hide 
like a tariff on pork ?” 

“Protects the meat. 
Why is a coal bank at the North Pole—— 

“Never mind. Why is Pat Crowe——” 

“’Caws he is. What’s the difference be- 
tween a beach-comber and———” 

“An Indian at sunrise? One’s a breaking 
wave and the other’s a waking brave. 
What’s the difference between a short gun 
and a big bore-——” 

One’s a blunderbuss and the other isa 
blunder busted. What’s the difference be- 
tween a town-pump and a wrestling match?” 

One’s on the square and the other isn’t. 
What’s the difference between an American 
tiger and— 

“And a last week’s drunk? One’s a 
jaguar and the other’s a jagyouhad. Why 
is a wet ginger cooky like a dull sermon?” 

“No snap init. Why is a job as night 
police reporter like a dead mud turtle?” 

“No snap. Why is anold suspender —— 

“No snap. Why is a dog muzzle ——” 

“Nose snap.” 

“Let up on that. Why is a dog 


ss 


Big skin game. 


” 


” 


muzzle 
“Hold your jaw. Why is a table nap- 
kin——” 
“Wipe off your chin! Why isa ham- 
mock———” 
“Give us a rest! Whyis a hot potato ——” 
“Drop it! Why is a pipe organ ——” 
“Stop!” 
At this point they clinched.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
ee 
HOW WELSBACH MANTLE IS MADE. 


The mantle of the Welsbach light is an 
ash consisting mainly of the oxides of cer- 
tain rare metals—lanthanum, yttrium, zir- 
conium, etc., which are rendered incan- 
descent by heating toahigh temperature. A 
six-cord cotton thread is woven on a knitting 
machine into a tube of knitted fabric of a 
rather open mesh. This web has the grease 
and dirt thoroughly washed out of it, is 
dried and cut into lengths double that re- 
quired for a single mantle. It is then satur- 
ated in a solution containing the requisite 
oxides, wrung out, stretched over spools and 
dried. Next, the double-length pieces are 
cut into two,the top of each piece is doubled 
back and sewed with a platinum wire, which 
draws the top in and provides a means of 
supporting the mantle, when finished, from 
the wire-holder. After stretching the man- 
tle over a form, smoothing it down and 
fastening the platinum wire to the wire 
mantle holder, the mantle is burned out by 
touching a Bunsen burner tothe top. The 
cotton burns off slowly, leaving a skeleton 
mantle of metallic oxides, which preserves 
the exact shape and detail of every cotton 
fibre. The soft oxides are then hardened 
in a Bunsen flame. A stronger mantle is 
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“Old Hickory” 


of long walks through the woods. 


Comfort unmistakable. 


: Large Rockers, $2.75 
: Tables, $2.00 
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F it 

F Suggestive of the scent of the forest 
; pure mountain air and the crispy crush 
3 A Natural Hickory product with the 
bark left on and the backs and seats of 
wide Hickory splints. A Picturesque 
addition to Lawn, Garden or Veranda. 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 
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Arm Chairs, $1.50 
Settees, $3.00 
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You do not buy Paint every day. 


It is not a daily expense. 


When you 


good Paint. You 


will be sure to obtain good Paint, 


Varnishes, etc., from the Mound City 


: do buy Paint, buy 
: 


Paint and Color Co., Nos. 811 and 813 
North Sixth Street. 


EE ee 





made upon lace-making machinery.—<Key- 


stone. 
ze et 
One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 


Locust 
Ft 


The best of all remedies, and fer 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
on oe and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘“‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

end upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest-and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘““MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP." 1840— 
1901, 


Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS 2 AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2,50. 
ER: Mmm 2 








ADMIRATION.—“Mean ter say she’s a 
white gal?” “In course she is.” “Golly! 
I reckon no cullud gal cud look as much like 
a white gal as dat gal looks like a cullud 
gal.” —FPauck. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


(ireat May Festival of Bargains. 


PSK oa: 





Suit Department. 


Great Bargains to be found in our Cloak and 
Suit Room in Ready-to-wear Summer Gar- | 
ments. Remember hot weather is on the way. 


For 55¢-—We are showing the finest assort- 
ment of Ladies’ White India Lawn 
Waists, tucked and trimmed with inser- 
tion, Bishop sleeve. This Waist is 
certainly a winner. A $1.75 waist for........55c 


At $1.98—This jaunty Sailor-collar Waist, 
made of a good quality of blue and pink 
lawn trimmed with insertion. Same 
style in blue and oxblood chambray, 
chemisette of white pique. These waists 
are great sellers.s Why? Because they 
are $2.98 waists fOr nec, cesses cece cssseeeoee f b98 

At 83c—Children’s Linen Crash Sailor 
Suits. Just the suit to knock around. 
Trimmed with several rows of white 
Hercules braid, deep sailor collar, nice 
gored skirt, blouse tied with a four-in- 
hand tie, ages 4 to 14 years. A $2.50 
Dress. Our flyer, only 

For $3.983—English Homespun Unlined 
Walking Skirts, flounce has 23 rows of 
tailor-stitching, castor, light and dark 
gray. These skirts would be cheap at 
$7.50. We have them on sale at.........$3.98 

At 98c—Linen Crash Dress Skirts, made 
with a deep hem. A _ $5.50 Skirt. 
Will be found in Suit Room, at 


MILLINERY. 


SHIRT WAIST HAT, 

Trimmed with black and white taffeta silk 
and white breast, the latest; for.................$3,98 

30 Dozen ready-to-wear shirt waist Hats, 

in assorted colors and shapes, worth 
TI lila MIE sind Chiacigptem ones <n 

HATS, 

75 dozen of assorted shapes and colors, 
worth up to 98c, your choice 

BABY CAPS AND HATS, 
Assorted styles and patterns. We have 
about 20 dozen to close out. Worth up 
GONE Boe a. Se eee 


83c 











~ FLOWERS, 
Your choice on 4 tables of Roses, Foliage, 
Daisies, Poppies, Violets, for, 
5c, 10c, 15¢ and 29c 


| 
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WHITE GOODS. 


Pink and blue Pique,actual value 12%c, 


special...... er 40-0 OC 
300 pieces of long fold ‘toate ‘bass; 
SAPGENG TORE QUID gisicc cca wee 5c 


| 47-inch Swiss Mull, actual value 35c, 


price. . ve ...25€ 
250 pieces extra quality iepartad ‘Yedle 
Linen; worth 35c, Bargain price .........25¢ 
48-inch Persian Lawn, actual value 50c, 
special price .. i .-- 40¢ 
68-inch white Gtaundin, oul: hes 
MRR OO fen csrivcacise coleceions ci: sovlendenGdsStaelountost 324%e 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Corded Batiste Lawns, in light and 


dark grounds, the 15c quality for 


| Tinted Ground Mousseline and Lawns, 
French designs, regular 20c value for...8c | 


Silk 


Striped Etamines white 
grounds, entirely new fabric, worth 


DG triste tsitventvsl aatenlaiel Atiuaien toni fa 
Finest quality Imported Irish Dimity 
and French Organdies on white and 
tinted grounds, the choicest designs 
to be found in St. Louis, for................. 


BLACK GOODS. 


on 





Black Lawn with fancy lace stripes, 
fast colors, regular 20c quality.. ...........10c 
Black Lawns with black ground, with 
white figures. .. ee ere oes | 
| Black India Lawn, very fine aa. | 
| regular 30c quality—for. .. 20c | 
Black Venetian, good selina 
RDS RANG POE 3inscne secsopnsens-paciane <tectncoias 25c 





| Any Style of a 


| 
| 
} 
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SHOE 


You Want for $1.98. 


We have purchased over 3,500 pairs of 
Shoes, Oxfords and Slippers at less 
than 50c on the dollar, that we pro- 
pose to sell this week—not a pair to 
be left over—to do it we are going to 
give you $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes and 
Chub iA CON oan ds ocas>nessiesisapiatntaas hedaassnen $1.98 

| This lot of Shoes contains styles of 
every description—low and _ high 
Shoes, patent kids, patent leather, 
vici kid, enamel, light, medium or 
extended soles, Louis XIV., opera, 
Cuban or military heel—in short, you 
will find almost any kind of a Shoe or 
Oxford that you desire—not a pair 
worth less than $3.00 and up to 
$4.00—they all go at the same price.. $1.98 


| 
| 





RIBBONS. 


Continuation of our great Bankrupt Ribbon Sale from 
the Pioneer Silk Co., now in hands of receiver, man- 
ufacturers of the well-known brands of Satin and 
Gros-Grain Ribbons, formerly carried by the largest 
retail houses as their most popular brand. Every 
piece guaranteed pure silk. 


No. 5—Manufacturer’s price 74c yard— 
Sale price, yard 
7—Manufacturer’s price 10c yard 
Sale price, yard 5c 
9-—Manufacturer’s price 12 {jc yard— 
Sale price, yard 7c 


5c 
No. 


No. 


No. 12—-Manufacturer’s price 15c yard 
Sale price, yard 7c 

No. 16—Manufacturer’s price 20c yard 

Sale price, yard 10c 
No. 22—Manufacturer’s price 22'4c yard— 

Sale price, yard 10c 
No. 40—Manufacturer’s price 25c yard— 

Sale price, yard 10c 


5000 yards of pure silk Persian Ribbons to match all 
the new silks and dress fabrics, just the thing for 
neck and sashes—Manufacturer’s price 25c, 40c and 
50c yard—Sale price, yard 12}gc and 19c 


12,000 yards linen and Silk Wash Ribbons—Manufac- 
turer’s price 12'4c and 15c yard—Sale price, yard ...7gc 


3%-inch pure Silk Taffeta, all shades—Manufactur- 


er’s price 20c yard—Sale price, yard.................. .... aig 


SILKS. 


Black Silk Taffeta, good quality, wear guaranteed, the 
best value in the city 


46-inch Black Ribbon Stripe Grenadine, all new goods 
DRG RTO GE ercscncone: ccsesenee ; 


Black Silk Peau de Soie, regular $1.25 quality, 


NN faa cscs cates sad sales eduia cas hep stzsvabansia neste axa onks 98c 
24-inch Black Figured and fries India Silk, 85c 

quality, our price .. 69c 
Lot Fancy Silk for Ladies’ Waists, regular 79c 

Ie recat rats nck snags ci ctsratni noes ‘Shicsoes stones wis 49c 


WASH GOODs. 


100 pieces 24-inch wide Fancy Lawn in an extra large 
variety of styles, fast colors, per yard... .......0.2. .c.ssssoee 46c 


36-inch wide light ground Percale in small figures and 
polka dots, regular 12'¢c quality, per yard.......... .......7 we 

200 pieces Manica Linen Cord Skirting in colored 
grounds with small fancy colored stripes, regular 20c 


SAI MEN Fics eos cosannnngnaa orvapdl cdaxcnseisuckasensnesiee lle 


All our remaining stock 50c and 60c Silk Ginghams in 
red, pink, blue and lavender stripes, will be closed 


i sR TY ocacoc cco aneeceacich~ se vaasesnnass ro bibes soivesesdan-vecerenios 35c 
50 pieces half Linen Madras in stripes and plain 

colors, the quality that sells at 35c, will close out the 

POG ORs TMOE EEG: 19. 'ncicccs <sscccscens cannntacncss bea saatager tends den skdaaes 27¢ 


wl 
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Six Grand Races 


AT FAIR GROUNDS DAILY. 
Admission, Including Grand Stand, $4.00. Races Start 2:30 P. M. 


St. Louis Fair Association. 


Cc. A. TILLES, Presipenr. 


THE STANDARD. 


Night at 8. The Vaudeville House of the West. Matinee Every Day 2: 7 
THIS WEEK. 





REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 





| —— es W.B.Watson’s Oriental Secale: 
“acer NEW 20th CENTURY MAIDS. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WoRKS 
Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 
814 Olive Sreesr 
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PAN - AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Redered Rates. Steperer oa Throart Tickets 
Pay ac alia teal 
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UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Reanionii ae = anal THE CITY IN THE CLOUDS. FREE | TO LADIES Ge ematinc 
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‘ ee ee 7 "Se a and arms witho ut injury It Kills the ro 
sw e€ Sts area 4 Ty determine Se Dene be € 1.00 “Trial rests ate 
3 EPWORTH LEAGUE they bead irre, we wil'esast go bate 
' eceipt of 75c. Sample is charged for 20° 
mt e - . a Va iD Many cases it zs Pr re re 
She w CONVENTION, “anaenmne foo = ¢ 
A 1805 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JULY— 1901. 
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“Above ten oteman chet EST SERVICE, 
roug , EST EQUIPMENT, 
Kt g, fille EST TRAINS, -— 
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e 3 
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oP agpechonrhnge sei . si THE UNION PACIFIC 
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the mystery. r 
S "sw ee , a ae ; Has Two Trains Daily from Kansas City, 
t ihe mirage taxes tne torm of a great city through Ticieeaie and the Rocky emntatan 
n appear hang over or nearthe Muir pi, ng Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
; er A ances To requen Palace and Ordi nary Ss eepers. 
2 € és Gistorted in every nceivabie Buffet Smoking and Lit rary Cars. 
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B ding the gh st of anishe pe iensity is less than that of the air at a greater J. H. LOTHROP, General Agent, 
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eee Wren eee ee elevation. The consequence is that rays of ate: ain. see 
= : rn a ay light proceeding from any object are bent Ca ti H . ¢ 
Harry Thurston Pech concave tothe surface of the ground, and MONEY TO LOAN C icd alr rower 
2s St when this bending has reached such a de- TO MAKE HIS HAIR CROW, AND 






Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
sts or sent in plain ap aaa by ¢« 
press, peepale Price. 1.00 each 
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Teacher (to class): “What is an octo- greethat the direction of the ray becomes On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
pear” SS 


< 
Latin) eagerly: “Please, sir, 1 know, sir; contact with the ground serves asa mirror CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


Boy (who has just commenced parallel to the su face the stratum of air in 
it’s an eight-sided cat.” to reflect the light rays and send them to the 204 N FOURTH STREET 
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ye of a distant spectator, who seems to se , 

st st eye of a distant spectator, who seems ee ei ; epee with Bald Headed Thin A Gren Maire 
The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre things which have no real existence. curvature of the earth, and arethen, through Men and Women.”” Good Agents wan : 

. wa } he lick enme naculier reflective preneste of th Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigas Ave. Chics 

collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much It is assumed that the light rays proceeding some peculiar refecti operty of the . : 

. . ‘ ‘ ee EE am PE as ODER ee Mair G ex. brought For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway from Bristol paSs through the air bent in atmosphere above the ir Glaci roegue MEYER BROS. DRUG CO. Wholesale. St. Louis 


corner Locust. such a manner that they virtually follow the to the eyes of the spectator upon its surface, | 
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THE WIFE. 


ng she stared into the waning light 
n fixed eyes that had in them no sight. 
now at last so deeply, “Ah!” he said, 
might no longer bide aes the bed; 

28 in panic ran from side to side, 

like 2 creature all around her spied. 

he stood; and paled in her thought, 
with both hands at her wild bosom 
caught; 

saw the room of every morsel reft, 

only her own body now is left. 
like a martyr robing for the flame 
- wound the shawl about her without shame; 
n the red shawl sacredly she burned, 
-r face already unto ashes turned! 

i blind out of the brightness of his face 
the street she came with wandering 
pace. 

at the door a moment did she quail, 
ezring her little son behind her wail; 
no, waking, stretched his arms out to her 


wide, 
softly, “Mother, take me with you! 
cried; 


r he would run beside her, clasping tight 
ier hand, and lag at every window bright, 
near some stall beneath the wild gas-flare, 


the dim fruit in ” tly bloom would stare. 





she turned, and felt her bosom 
swell 
dly: he was so young almost she fell; 


miled at him with her lips, not with her 
eyes, 
e aid him down; away her hand she 
snatched, 
now with streaming face tke door un- 
latched 
en lo, the long uproar of feet 


e joyous cruel face of boys; 
ese dreadful shadows proffering toys; 


nd staidly weeping, dimly dressed; 


girl, as in some torment stands 
fering flowers that burn her hands 
nd man passes, that doth sound 
h shaking head the hollow ground 
howering air, the mystic damp 
e dim balm blown from lamr ar 








The Mirror 


Che Mystic river floating war 

The cold soul of the city shone: 

The mooned terminus through the dark 
With e oaldt ead ee 

vv meraid and 1OyY spark 

The stoker burningly embowere |}, 

With flery roses on him showered 
Glide; at her feet the mud-gleam blue, 


Above a cloudy tinge and rue; 

And through the dark the early smell 
O€£ waking meadows on her fell. 
With her right arm the door she pushed, 
And to the dead the widow rashed 

But at the sight so deeply was she torn, 
She babbled to him like one lately born; 
And sorrowful dim sounds about him made, 


That were not speech: at last she grew afraid. 
“He is not dead!” she cried, “I'll think it 


not! 
I shall go mad to see my darling rot. 
I cannot imagine, O my Father, God, 
That this kind hand will moulder in the clod! 
Dead? Is he dead? But I will 
I'll catch his spirit up upon the blast. 


find him fast, 


ae) 


We have been so long together much have 
known; 

And old friends out of sadness have we 
grown.” 

But as the woman, dying in her the 

Looked upward; at her dress 
caught, 

And she revived, and toward 

Ventured, that he into her arms might run. 

And like a strange woman all ee 

She stretched her arms out shining wistfull 

As though with 

Into her sighing bosom her own chil 


ught, 
“6 
er 


baby 


her little son 


y 





meek sbenen she beguiled 


oftly she said, “Oh, cruel new-boru thing 
years to you a gentleness will bring 

hen think of me as one that not in thought 

ut out of yearning into woe was brought. 


° 
Co 
“a 


Returned, and she remembered quiet trees 
Just stirring: she can hear the very breeze! 
Her prudent mother wisely to her speaks 
Her peaceful hair a little sorrow streaks. 
And as a soft and dreadful summer day 


Will suddenly through December stray, 
So the mild beauty of old happiness 
Wandered into her mind with strange dis- 





The hug 
grand 
Time had began to touch her with soft hand 
And sacred passing hours with all things 
new, 
Divine forgetfuls ng dew 
Then hunger fell on her; she set 2 plate 
Mother and child that food together ate 
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FRINGEMENTS. 


will refund your money. 





Hang Your Clothes Without a Wrinkle. 


}) |A Goodform Closet Set. 


When buying, insist on having the genuine GooproRM CLOSET SET 
If your dealer does not have them, remit direct to us 
Try a set, and if not perfectly satisfied return it to us any time within six months and we 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Dep’t 50, 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Saves time both in putting the clothes 
away and in finding them. 

Saves room by doubling the capacity of 
the closet. 

Made of Heavily Plated Spring Steel. 

GENTLEMEN’S SET 


trouser hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hang- 


—Consists of 6 


ers and | bar. 
Price, $2.25, express prepaid. 


LADIES’ SET — Consists of 6 skirt 
hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hangers and 1 
bar. Price, $1.75, express prepaid. 


SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES 


The Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Werner Bros., St. Louis, Mo 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Joslyn Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo 
Palace Hardware Co., San Francisco, Cal 


BEWARE OF IN- 
SIX MONTHS TRIAL 

















“Of all inventions, . the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.”"—Macauley. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 10,453 miles of railway in 
the populous territory east of Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, furnishing luxu- 
rious and rapid transportation facilities 














for more than one-half of the entire 
population of the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


4 copy of “America’s Summer Resorts 


will be sent free postpaid on receipt fa 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gener- 
a1 Passenger Agent, New York Cer t 
Hudson River Railroad, Gran 
tion. New York 


i Central Sta 
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{EUGENE : Given Free 
FIELD'S = & io Stiechibieg to the ita. 
POEMSe § Sots esis Fund: Subscribe 
A $7.00 

BOOK 


any amount desired. Sub- 

scriptions as low as $1.00 
THE Book of 
the Century, 


C 


will entitle donor to his 

daintilv artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 

(cloth bound, 8x11) as a 


ppp papa RADIAL LL 


Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Il!u-trated tafund. Book contains a 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 

Artists. 4 But for the noble contri- 


bution of the world’s greatest artists thi $ 
hook could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.0 
The Fund created is divided equally be 
tween the family of the late EKugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
hildhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENI® FUND, 
Also at Book Stores 148 Moaree St., Chicago 


c 


If you wish to send postage. enclose lfc. 
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Mention the Miggzor, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution 


THE BEST BOOKS, 


tof Navarre, Bertha Kunkle, $1.2 
te Almighty.OGwen Johnson, $1.2). The 
harles Marriott, $1.2); A Sailor’s Loz 
n $1). Old Bowen’s 4 oe 

War's Brighter Side, Ju 
¥ One His Own Way, Edit! 
taken for all books a1 


ations received at 









‘ 


JETT: 5 ‘BOOK STORE. 546 Olive St 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 





ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “ Alton Road " are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest rallways in the world Is 

“THE ONLY Way” 


— CHICAGO. 


ALTON 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen’. PASSENGER AGENT 
Caicaco, ILLinois. 


D. BOWES, ASST GEN'L PASS. AGENT 
Sr. Lows, Mo, 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





to Answer Questions.”’ 


‘*No Trouble 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 


on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 











Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


? Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


ANU 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 





Excursion Sleeper Bevniy oe at 8.J6p. m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER.-+ 


Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:16 o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas, 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


City Ticket Office, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 














EXPOSITION: 


\' . ‘AND: : 
a Disailth i: 
te irue WAB ASH : ae 


Has its own rails and is 2805 oF 
the shortest line from erA 


Kansas City, Si. Louis and chicngn 


To BUFFALO 4x2 FALLS ga 


THE 
Stop-overs given at both points -t=¢ey 
on all tickets. aire. 
Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 4 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America. ay 
For Deseriptive Matter, Rate 
Wabash Ticke st Ager - 
. S. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger an ard ket Agent, ST. LOUI 


at call on nearest 
address 





A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Is ‘© TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
MILFORD’S, alte 
AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.# 


| 


All the hale Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
yoows a be 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NorrH Fourrtn Sr. 


BOOKS (‘: 





BEAVER LINE. 


we any 
513 PINE ST. 


Ol 





LOAN 
OF FICE.: 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg t 


The Mirror 








































s ET MORE N e SSSSSSSR SSSR SSTTSS TS 
: : 
4 
M6 
i 
M 
| i 
M 
: TICKETS + 
TO iT 
New York and Boston 
VIA " 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, + 
GIVE 4 
10 Days STOP-OVER at } 
iY 
BUFFALO.# 


Pan-American 
Exposilion~ 


Look at the SCHEDULE: 


Lv. St. Louis ......8:30 a.m, 12:00noon 8:06 p.m. 

Ar. Buffalo.,........2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 

Ar. New York....2:55 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 8:00 a.m. 

Ar. Boston.. .......4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34 a.m. i] 
Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 


} 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. y 
For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Rail Road Tickets call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 
Or address 


C. L. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. A., ST. LOUIS, 


COLORADO, 


AND ; 


UTA THE 
PACIFIC COAST, 


In effect Sunday, May 19th. 


The new train will leave St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily. 
The evening train to same points 10:10 p. m. daily. 


MAKING DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 


Elegant through service. Excursion tickets now on sale. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
N. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. and Union Station. 















110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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